THE LUTHERAN 


“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


For Repeated Consideration 


By the grace of God the Church has been firmly established in this 
country, with strong congregations and institutions in all strategic cen- 
ters, and with an organization capable of almost unlimited service. Its 
call is no longer chiefly to care for its own scattered members and the 
unchurched of special groups, but to the unchristianized multitudes of 

j . various nationalities, races and classes. Its resources of both men and 
money are adequate for the task God gives to it. Its great sin has been 
complacency. It is to be hoped that the observance of this great anni- 
versary will be such as to stir it deeply, and to arouse it from its para- 

1 9 A. 2 lyzing complacency, so that it will meet the challenge of menacing 
worldliness by an evangelistic fervor which will inaugurate a period of 
the greatest missionary service in the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America. Such a fervor, if truly evangelical, will never do violence 
to real proprieties, but it will never be bound, either, by artificial 


conventionalities. 


For some time the Church has been emphasizing its call to evan- 
gelism. Now all agencies of the Church need concerted action to make 
evangelism effective. But back of all action there must be the proper 
spirit, and the spirit here needed is the spirit of missions. But the spirit 
of missions is not begotten by revelations of needs, nor even by the 
example of great missionaries. It is begotten by the Holy Spirit, and it 
is motivated by love for Christ, and it is directed by the revealed will 
of God. All great missionaries have drawn their inspiration and 
strength from God. It has been their love for God that made them 
willing to sacrifice, and it has been their loyalty to Him that has made 


them heroes. 
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At the Yard’s Center 


Prison Chapel, Second in Nation, 
Supplies Place of Prayer for Prisoners 


By Prison CuHapitain Dr. A. W. STREMEL 


AsouT a year ago the beautiful Gothic “Church of the Good Thief” was 
dedicated by the Catholic Church in Clinton Prison, Dannemore, New York. 
June 28 a second Prison Church was dedicated, this time at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. These two prison chapels represent a new experiment in 


prison missionary work. 


Religion does not have much of a chance in prison. Chaplains are usually 
provided, but facilities for worship are generally lacking. Because the chap- 
lains are appointed by the State or the institution, the Church has taken 
little interest in prison missions in comparison with its work in other fields. 


This was the case at Pittsburgh. 
Through its fifty years of history the 
chapel services were conducted in the 
huge auditorium where movies and 
entertainments were the most popular 
features. The little congregations that 
assembled Sunday mornings usually 
filled only about 100 of the 1,000 seats. 
The preacher had his reading desk on 
the big stage, and the drab surround- 
ings gave little atmosphere for rever- 
ence. 

Now a new chapel stands in the cen- 
ter of the prison yard, in appearance 
resembling the Spanish missions of the 
southwest. The building is long and 
narrow, with art glass windows run- 
ning the length on both sides. The front 
carries a tower surmounted by a cross. 
A bulletin board stands in a conspicu- 
ous position at the front and advertises 
the services to all the men of the prison 
as they pass by on their way to the 
mess hall three times each day. A 
bell in the tower calls men to worship. 


A Place of Beauty 

The interior is beautifully furnished 
in every detail. Walls are finished in 
attractive old ivory. Sixteen stained 
glass windows in the nave in deep red 
and blue carry figure medallions repre- 
senting chief events in the life of 
Christ. A center aisle approaches the 
altar. A deep chancel focuses attention 


upon the marble altar and its crimson 
dossal hanging. Chancel paraments and 
altar furnishings are changed to suit 
both Protestant and Catholic worship. 
To the left are the pulpit and choir 
stalls; to the right is a magnificent 
clergy seat, handcarved of rosewood, 
brought to America from Florence, 
Italy, about fifty years ago by a prom- 
inent Pittsburgher and presented to the 
chapel by his son. 


The Dedication Ceremonies 


were inspiring, and will long be re- 
membered by the several hundred men 
who took part. A robed prison choir led 
the procession of prominent clergymen 
representing all major denominations. 
Lutherans were represented by G. L. 
Himmelman, D.D. (U. L. C. A.), the 
Rev. John E. Nelson (Augustana), the 
Rev. Lammert Redelfs (A. L. C.). The 
chief address was delivered by John 
W. Claudy, D.D., Superintendent of 
Rockview Prison Farm, Bellefonte, Pa. 
The act of dedication was performed 
by Chaplain A. W. Stremel, D.D. 
Services were conducted each day of 
dedication week and were well attended 
by the men, for whom this House of 
God, set apart for worship only, will 
have deep meaning. The climax of the 
week was experienced Sunday, July 5, 
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when thirty-seven men partook of the 
Holy Communion, and five men re- 
ceived holy baptism at the new font. 


Religion the Way Out 


This is the beginning of what we 
hope may be a new experience in 
prison work. Religion can be the way 
to redeemed life. We believe it is the 
only way out of crime. We now look 
forward to a program of Christian work 
among these 1,200 men. We plan to or- 
ganize a congregation in the fall for 
the special purpose of putting our men 
in touch with some church on the out- 
side so that they may not lose the life 
they have gained here. We have made 
the beginning by organizing a church 
council of twelve picked men. Fre- 
quent meetings have been held with 
this group to acquaint them with the 
purpose and work of the church. From 
this group we elected a chairman and 
secretary, a bell ringer, committees to 
care for the altar, ushers. Each man 
has taken his work seriously and has 
been “on the job” for every service. 
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How Come? 


SomMEwuHatT to arrest the attention of the readers of 
this page, the words, “For Sale,” are used in the above 
drawing. They have been frequently seen within the 
past score of years by passers-by in both urban and 
rural areas. It must be confessed that congregations did 
not escape the lures of overspending in the decade of 
the 1920’s, when credit of all sorts was plentiful. Con- 
tracts were made and mortgages were signed that put 
burdens of indebtedness upon churches which in the 
following years of depression proved impossible of main- 
tenance. Sometimes individuals with prospects for ac- 
quiring great wealth encouraged financial plunging. 
Sometimes congregations were the “innocent third 
parties” when deflation or some other catastrophe shat- 
tered hopes whose realization had seemed entirely 
reasonable. People had been misled by the truism, 
“There is nothing too good for the Lord.” Anything is 
too good if it cannot be paid for. 

There are occasions when the “For Sale” sign covers 
up a disgraceful situation. Dissension among the mem- 
bers of a church can lead to withdrawals and persons 
of material support or of both: the final act in such 
quarrels is often the sale of the property. One is happy 
in the knowledge that such fatalities in the household 
of faith are comparatively rare. When they do occur, it 
is fairly certain that a great transgression is recorded 
against some or several of the church members. “Church 
fights,” to use a term derived from secular combinations 
in doing business, involve a group in infidelities of which 


the heinousness makes one tremble lest the gates of 
heaven be closed against those in participation. 

But the sign can indicate a great growth in the grace 
of God and in fellowship. Officials of our synods can 
point to mergers of two or more congregations that once 
had overlapping parishes (or what is more serious, com- 
peting activities). Also there was a time when the loca- 
tions of churches was determined by conditions of trans- 
portation. In “horse and buggy days” a trip five miles 
in the country and five city blocks in urban centers was 
not a form of crowding; but now, when automobiles, 
buses, and street cars conveniently stretch parish areas, 
to keep up the old spread of meeting places is not good 
business. The decline in the number of congregations 
during the last score of years and the increased mem- 
bership average have been indications of greater unity 
amongst Christians. 

When the process of combining churches results in 
the sale of one or more of those which the union in- 
volves, it can be said that having a “For Sale” board on 
a building which is no longer needed for the assembly 
of believers is a good sign. It can indicate the effort 
to achieve greater positive efficiency and the “evacua- 
tion” of old competitions and dissensions. More serious 
consideration should be given among Lutherans to the 
benefits achieved by enlarging the areas of parish activ- 
ities. Maybe the dearth of clergymen due to the needs 
of armies will require mergers. Church councils should 
“think it over.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


"Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 


Newton's Finest and Most Invigorating Hymn 


Ir wouLpD seem that ordinary experiences do not touch 
some lives to bring out the best and finest qualities of 
the individual soul. There is a couplet which runs some- 
thing like this: 

“The good are better made by ill 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 


John Newton 


Beethoven was almost totally blind and burdened with 
sorrow when he produced his greatest works; Schiller 
wrote his best literary works in great bodily pain, of 
which he was not free for fifteen years; and Milton his 
best when he was sick, poor, and blind. When Goethe 
was still a young man, a contemporary of his made this 
remark: “If I were a woman I would fall in love with 
that man and then jilt him; then he would sing.” Occa- 
sionally it takes something of a thunder-clap to bring 
some people to their senses, something similar to what 
struck Paul while he was on his way to Damascus. 

It is noticeable, then, that the world’s finest and most 
enduring musical, literary, and art productions, its mas- 
terpieces, have been wrought under the most untoward 
and adverse circumstances. Such productions have the 
qualities of endurance, for they are for the most part 
wrung from the heart of the composer. Consequently 
they appeal to the feelings and to the heart of universal 
mankind. 


By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


None of the great hymn writers has had a history as 
remarkable as that of John Newton, whose life was 
filled with the most distressing experiences, really ex- 
cruciating enough to crush the spirit of anyone. Newton 
was born in London in 1725. His mother was a pious 
woman who taught him the Catechism and many good 
precepts and rules of conduct. Unfortunately for the 
lad, she died when he was only six years old. As his 
father was a sea captian, the boy missed much of a 
father’s parental advice as well as a mother’s tender care. 


In the Midst of Evil 


At the age of eleven years' he went to sea with his 
seafaring father. He followed this sort of life for eighteen 
years. He became very wild, cursing and blaspheming 
like some old tar. After the father retired from the sea, 
the son made several voyages by himself. At one time 
when war was threatening, he was impressed into the 
navy and was made midshipman on board a man-of-war. 
He became restless and the irksomeness of the task 
galled him. So he deserted, but was caught, brought 
back, stripped and whipped, and reduced to the ranks. 

By this time he was an avowed infidel and was steeped 
in all kinds of crime. His life was stained not only by 
vice, but by viciousness in all its most degrading forms. 
After suffering the severe humiliation in the navy, he 
gladly changed over into an African trader. He made 
many voyages as mate and master on trading ships. His 
leisure moments he devoted to the improvement of his 
education, of which he had received very little as a boy. 
Finally he fell into the hands of a slave trader in Africa. 
Here he suffered indescribable hardships; he was con- 
tinually insulted and was almost starved. He wandered 
among the pine groves of Sierra Leone, and so low had 
he fallen that he was shunned by the rude and barbar- 
ous tribes on the coast and even by the slaves them- 
selves. Of clothing he had but little, and to ease his 
hunger he often resorted to the eating of roots. His only 
relief he found in the study of an old book of mathe- 
matics. 

After two years he was providentially rescued from 
this terrible situation. At the end of this period he re- 
ceived a message from his father, and secured passage 
for home. On this homeward voyage the ship encoun- 
tered a frightful storm and was almost wrecked. So he 
began to reflect on his wicked life. “I began to pray,” he 
said, “but I could not utter/ the prayer of faith. My 
prayer was like the cry of the ravens, which yet the 
Lord does not disdain to hear.” The storm subsided, but 
the young man, sick of sin, at least continued to pray. 
God revealed his salvation to him on the ocean. Out of 
this deep experience he wrote the sailor’s hymn: 

“I hear the tempest’s awful sound.” 

His prayer was followed by praise and reflection and 
meditation; he studied the Scripture and at least grew 
in knowledge. But he went back to the sea again and 
engaged in the slave trade as captain of a slave ship. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Five months ago I moved here from the middle west. 
I expected to take a position as a bookkeeper, but so 
far I have not felt well enough to do so. I have a worry 
on my mind which has been causing me a great deal 
of mental pain. In the community in which I lived for 
years there was a woman whom I intensely disliked 
for certain reasons. Again and again I have told some 
of my friends how I despised her, and gave my 
reasons. A little less than a year ago she became very 
ill, and has suffered greatly with little let-up ever since. 
I cannot help but feel that my attitude toward her has 
had something to do with her suffering. Is it possible 
for one person to injure or cause illness in another 
person by ill will or hate? Can my feelings hurt 
another person? ’ 

Several of my friends have told me that such a thing 
is impossible, but I still feel very guilty. I have had 
experience as a bookkeeper and want to take a posi- 
tion, but I have not tried to get a position because this 
worry has kept me so upset. 


Your worry is unwarranted. Bad will and hatred may 
do you harm, but they cannot injure another person 
directly. (I am assuming that the other person does not 
know your attitude.) There are no facts to bear out such 
a belief. Even telepathy (transference of thoughts), 
with all the rather favorable results of careful experi- 
ments, remains unproved. Of course, if your feelings 
prompted rash action against the person, that would be 
e different matter. Be assured that such things do not 
happen, and that your worry is baseless. And then, be 
alert lest you again drop back into this belief and worry. 

Forgive the woman whatever you have against her. 
Ask God to forgive you. Try to see the good traits of 
the woman, and do not forget your own undesirable 
ones. Remember that all human relationships, friend- 
ships, partnerships, and even conjugal love, can exist 
only because faults are taken for granted, overlooked 
and rated down, while positive traits are given their full 
value or more. Ask the help of God in meeting this 
situation. — 

By all means get a job, and help yourself by working 
on something worthwhile. Give yourself wholeheartedly 
to your work and to other constructive activities, such 
as church work, community activities or adult educa- 
tion courses which may be available in your community. 


I am interested in closer ties between the church 
and the home. I want to see the churches do more for 
the family and family life. Many of our churches are 
now having vacation schools and weekday schools. I 
am wondering whether there could not be found some 
ways in which weekday and vacation schools could be 


Happenings in the Famuly 


By Ear S. Rupisi__, Pu.D. 


of help to the home. Has anything of this sort been 
done? Can anything be done? 


There are many things that can be done to bring the 
church and its families closer together. Some of these 
have been discussed in answers to previous questions. 
But you are asking specifically about the possibilities 
of the weekday and vacation schools. 

In some congregations classes for parents have been 
conducted while the weekday or vacation school is in 
session. This makes it possible for parents who bring 
their children from a considerable distance to receive 
benefits themselves without making an extra trip, and 
it removes the necessity of finding something to do while 
the children are in the school. In some congregations 
such sessions have been held Saturday evening; in such 
cases shopping and a class period might both be pos- 
sible, whereas now the whole evening is given to shop- 
ping or a movie. These classes might study family life, 
leadership courses, or other courses suitable for adults, 
such as, “What a Church Member Should Know,” or, 
“What a Church Member Should Do.” In the present 
emergency, with travel restrictions prevalent, and more 
restrictions probable, there is a decided movement to 
concentrate a number of meetings, classes, etc., in one 
afternoon, evening or day, especially Sunday. Such 
arrangements lend themselves very well to providing 
educational, worship, social and recreational opportuni- 
ties for the whole family. Discussion groups, adult cate- 
chetical classes, group projects, etc., are possibilities. 

Furthermore, the possibility of using the “Children 
of the Church Series” and the “Christian Youth Series” 
in the home is not to be overlooked. 


What is the most important thing in the moral edu- 
cation of a pre-school child? 


The atmosphere of the home in which he lives is the 
most important influence, and that involves about every- 
thing that touches the child’s life. Parents and other 
home members create that atmosphere. It is the com- 
bined expression of what they are. The child breathes 
in this home quality with the air. He cannot escape it. 


How and where can I find out about books, religious 
or otherwise, suitable to read to children at successive 
ages, and for children themselves to read? As a 
teacher in the beginners’ department, I am asked this 
question by parents again and again. 


Books for Children (mimeographed) lists Bible story, 
missionary and general books, suitable for the various 
ages of children, up to twelve. It may be had from the 
Parish and Church School Board upon request. 


The Secr etary-Fellow on the University Campus 


By HAROLD A. DUNKELBERGER 


University life in a large city must permanently 
mould the character of anyone exposed to it. Our 
Church has been conscious of this fact, and has sought 
with the somewhat meager means at hand to be pre- 
pared with spiritual first aid, in the form of dedicated 
student pastors, student counselors, and secretary fel- 
lows. “The meager means” has reference to the quan- 
tity rather than the quality of these workers; for with- 
out doubt they represent some of the most wide-awake 
and progressive spirits in the Lutheran Church. Let us 
investigate the type of work they are called upon to do. 
For illustrative material we shall refer to Columbia 
University, New York City, where the present writer 
served as student counselor and secretary fellow for all 
the Lutheran Church bodies represented in the National 
Lutheran Council. 


Lutherans a Unique Group 

There are some facts and factors which make our 
Lutheran students on any university campus stand as a 
somewhat unique group. First, our students usually 
come from middle class homes of moderate incomes. 
Consequently, large numbers of these will seek to help 
themselves through school. For a number of years every 
one of the cabinet of our LSA at Columbia proved to be 
working his or her way through school. Compared with 
certain other church bodies where students come from 
more well-to-do homes, this factor has its advantages 
and disadvantages. On the one hand it gives us students 
who are conscientious and industrious above the aver- 
age; on the other hand, it severely limits the student’s 
time for religious activities and makes contacts by the 
counselor difficult. 

In the second place, Lutheran student population is 
racially cosmopolitan. Unlike certain other denomina- 
tions our Lutheran young folks really represent the 
American melting-pot. This seems especially true at 
Columbia, where our Lutherans revealed Scandinavian, 
Germanic, and Slavic stocks in fairly equal proportions. 
This fact likewise has its problems and values. Views 
on many important subjects which would come up in 
discussion groups were so widely variant that it would 
seem that there could be little in common between these 
students. Temperaments differed as widely as views; 
and a counselor attempting to minister to a group of 
this kind might well take to heart the words of Paul: “I 
became all things to all men, if by any means I might 


save some.” At the same time this diversity of gifts is 
valuable; and if properly guided can create wider 
horizons than would be possible in a less varied group. 

Third, though there may be diversity of race there is 
an impressive unity of faith. In simple honesty it must 
be stated that our Lutheran students at Columbia did 
possess and manifest a better knowledge of faith funda- 
mentals than the students of any other Protestant group. 
It was no small satisfaction to hear in an “Open-House 
Discussion” attended by about a hundred Protestant 
students, the concise and confident way our Lutheran 
students came forth to present the faith and practice of 
our Church. The work of our pastors, in good cate- 
chetical instruction, and in sermons which have not been 
afraid to present a simple Gospel in the spirit of our 
Confessions, deserves much of the credit for this state of 
affairs. Lest the writer be accused of wishful thinking, 
however, it should be added that much is still to be 
desired. If by comparison with other groups Lutheran 
students show a better acquaintance with the facts of 
the faith, by a similar comparison with what they should 
know there is much to be accomplished. - 


Common Negative Qualities 

Having stated what seem to be the unique qualities of 
Lutherans, it is well to dwell on what they have in com- 
mon with their fellow-believing students. On the nega- 
tive side of the ledger, there is first the problem of 
dwindling church attendance. Though there may be a 
bit more interest to be “in the Lord’s house on the 
Lord’s day” among our own students than among most 
other Protestant bodies, there is still little cause for 
optimism. In the great city with its multiple appeals, 
the pulling and attracting power of the church upon the 
student is not what it should be. Church attendance has 
become a substitute activity if other plans for a par- 
ticular Sunday fall through. At Columbia even the use 
of a proctor system, in which one member of the cabinet 
would call to bring along other Lutheran students to the 
morning service, had feeble results. It is a problem which 
lies heavy on a counselor’s heart, why church attend- 
ance and student life don’t mix better. Fellow coun- 
selors say that this problem is less intense in campus- 
centered institutions like Cornell and Princeton than it 
is in city-spread universities like Columbia and Harvard. 

Second, our students as well as all other believing stu- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Belgium’s government-in-exile recently voiced a gen- 
erous acknowledgment of Protestantism’s service in its 
Congo Colony. Protestant missions in the Congo, which 
began with David Livingstone’s ministry in 1854, now 
flourishes through aid from Belgian, Scandinavian, Brit- 
ish—but chiefly American—sources. The catalogue of 
Protestant operations and services, as recounted by the 
Belgian authorities, is impressive. The Protestant mis- 
sions make a specialty of education and the teaching 
of trades, both of which have raised the natives to a 
high degree of intelligence. Flourishing printing shops, 
numbering twenty, among other important work, pub- 
lish books in forty different dialects of the Colony. 
Scientific training has also produced many able native 
assistants in the mission medical activities. Chiefly 
through American aid, supplemented by a Belgian sub- 
sidy, an extensive medical program is carried out by 
71 hospitals and dispensaries, 41 rural dispensaries and 
27 lazarets (pest houses), 57 medical men, 98 white 
nurses, 381 male and female nurses. In one year (1940 
given because its figures are complete) this medical 
outfit provided 2,574,022 consultations, and treated 
446,471 natives. : 


Mussolini Sits on a very anxious seat today, and it is 
not being produced by Italy’s unhappy situation in 
Libya and the Mediterranean. The application of heat 
is a home product. Recent reliable word comes from 
anti-Fascist leaders in Rome that at least two parties 
are working for Mussolini’s downfall. One, at present 
the strongest, is a compromise of industrialists, bureau- 
crats and the army, using the monarchy as a rallying 
standard. But the monarchy is a weak reed on which 
to lean, because during the last twenty years the reign- 
ing family has supinely consented to many “constitu- 
tional abdications,” by which the political and social 
safeguards of the people were destroyed. The success 
of this party would not remove Italy’s ills. The other 
party, many of its members now in exile (like Count 
Sforza, now in America), look to the future in the hope 
of becoming Italy’s salvation from self-interested groups. 
This party desires and plans for “a democratic republic,” 
in which former privileged elements will be controlled, 
labor will be secure, citizens will have free expression 
in a truly representative government. If the monarchy 
should be continued, it must be strictly on the basis now 
obtaining in Britain. At present the monarchy does not 
stand well with any element in Italy, except the army, 
its natural ally. 


A Nationally effective reducing diet has turned France 
into a nation of thin men. According to a Lyons dis- 
patch, French doctors have estimated that the weight 
reductions effected for the French people since France’s 
submission June 1940, have attained the gross total of 
440,000,000 pounds, or an average of eleven pounds per 
person. The explanation is simple. The average supply 
of bread for each individual has been reduced 50 per 
cent (from 66 to 33 pounds per month); meat, sugar 
and cheese are scaled down 75 per cent; butter and oil 


70 per cent; coffee 88 per cent. The reduction of sup- 
plies is due not only to the dislocation of production and 
transportation wrought by defeat, but also, and even 
more, by the demands of the victors who must be well 
fed for further projected conquests. Slenderizing re- 
sults of this sort must be expected by any nation that 
submits. 


Lutherans Should be proud of the commendation ex- 
pressed of small colleges by President W. C. Dennis of 
Earlham College; for ours are among the small colleges. 
Dr. Dennis gives it as his judgment that “the unique 
service of the small liberal arts, co-educational, church- 
related or independent colleges which dot the American 
landscape is . . . the maintenance and preservation of 
freedom—freedom in education and therefore freedom 
in American life.” Pride in the small college may be 
considered a species of “sour grapes” by the skeptical. 
They may judge, to use an ancient joke of the late Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, that such a college “proclaims the 
virtues of being small in order that it may grow larger.” 
However, it is worth while to note the tendency of cer- 
tain great American universities to “break up” their col- 
lege departments in order to recapture the virtues of the 
small college. In this, it is well to recall, they are revert- 
ing to the ancient practice of England’s great educa- 
tional centers. Lutherans would do well if they not only 
took pride in their colleges, but supported them gener- 
ously as well. Colleges, particularly denominational in- 
stitutions, are face to face with an acute financial crisis 
due to the demands of the war on wealth. Federal sub- 
sidy would be a sorry answer to the need, for in the end 
governmental aid is bound to mean the loss of collegiate 
freedom. In fact, many church-founded schools have 
already surrendered because support is lacking. 


When Uncle Sam returns to more normal “good neigh- 
bor” relations with Latin America after the war, he 
will need to remember that he is dealing with a sick 
man. In other words, Charles Morrow Wilson points out 
in the July Harpers Magazine, that of the 120,000,000 
people in that area, at least 50,000,000 are sick at any 
one time. This may help the North to understand—at 
least be patient with—some of the things that are puz- 
zling to us in dealing with them. Naturally sick men are 
not normal, nor even reasonable. Comparing fifty of our 
largest cities with the fifty largest in Latin America, 
their death rate is more than twice as large; in the 
rural districts it is much larger. Though we have many 
diseases in common, they suffer greatly from epidemics 
which we have left behind—yellow fever, typhus, dysen- 
tery, water-borne diseases, also contagions introduced 
by the original Spanish Conquistadores and planted 
deeply among the aborigines. Helping them will be 
our best insurance against the return of these pests to 
our land. Latin America is trying to help itself with 
schools of tropical medicine. There are twenty in that 
area to our five, but the task is far beyond their re- 
sources. Here is a chance for “good neighborliness” that 
men can appreciate better in health than in sickness. 
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Post-convention Meetings 


In This Second Installment Secretary A. P. Black Outlines Programs 


This is the second write-up of the post-convention 
congregational meetings which will be held throughout 
our United Lutheran Church in America following the 
Louisville Convention. In the first, considerable space 
was devoted to their historical and program background; 
the two themes: “The Church Must Be Planted,” and 
“I Am Ready Now!”; and a 12-point general outline of 
the setup worked out by the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries, which committee is sponsoring the meet- 
ings as a further development of the Promotional Plan. 


Before Delegates Go Home 

At its meeting in New York, June 22, the Committee 
of Executive Secretaries of the U. L. C. A. approved 
the following program for the instruction meeting sched- 
uled for Tuesday afternoon, October 20, from 2.00 to 
4.00 P. M., in the Louisville Convention, when all dele- 
gates and any other persons who will serve as speakers 
will be expected to be present: 


1. Brief review of purposes and plan of promotion in 
the U. L. C. A. by Promotion Secretary F. Eppling 
Reinartz, D.D., who will have charge of the meeting. 


2. Specific statement of the purposes of this promotion 
project. 


3. Description of the method by which these purposes 
are to be carried out: 

(A) When and where you get your speaking 

schedule. 

The instruction of those speakers who will not 

be at the Convention. 

Description of the printed matter prepared to 

aid speakers: 

1) The program or service: when, where, and 
by whom conducted. 

2) “Convention Highlights,” a summary of Con- 

_ vention decisions, features, ete. every 
speaker will be expected to stress. 

3) “You Are the U. L. C. A.”—a folder copy 
of which will be handed to every person in 
every congregational meeting. 

4) “Instructions to Speakers,” a detailed state- 
ment offering seven suggestions for their in- 
formation and guidance. 

5) Additional information on U. L. C. A. organ- 
ization, statistics, etc. 

How the meetings in each congregation are to 

be financed. 

(E) Follow-up—report form to be filled out by each 
speaker; take the initiative in helping the con- 
gregation to translate vision into action. 

4. Question and Answer Period. 

5. Issuing of the Church’s call to this service for the 
congregations by President Knubel. 

6. Act of Commitment. 


(B) 
(C) 


(D) 


Financing the Meetings 

At each congregational meeting those present will be 
given an opportunity to make a free-will offering to help 
out with the necessary expenses. It is hoped that the 
sum total of all free-will offerings will be sufficient to 


cover all expenses. To that end the offerings are to be 
given the fullest publicity, without over-emphasis. In 
erder that all concerned may have a clear understand- 
ing of the method of handling them, and of the use to 
which they will be put, the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries has approved five conclusions reached by 
one of its special sub-committees: 


1. That a statement be printed in the program of the 
post-convention meetings explaining that the free- 
will offering is to be used (1) to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of the meetings, and (2) to provide 
for the distribution of promotional literature. 


2. That the free-will offering in each meeting is to be 
- entrusted to the speaker at that meeting. 


3. That every speaker is to report his expenses (on a 
blank form sponsored by the Committee of Execu- 
tive Secretaries), include the amount of the free- 
will offering, and to send any money over and above 
the actual expenses paid, to the Rev. Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Secretary for Promotion, Muhlenberg Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4. That the Secretary of Promotion turn over to the 
Committee Treasurer, Mr. Harry Hodges, all monies 
forwarded by the speakers, for use in the distribution 
of promotional literature, as provided in conclusion 
No. 1. 


5. That this free-will offering is not of the sort for the 
taking of which permission, must be given by the 
Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. 


Weekday Meetings 

In so far as possible, these congregational meetings 
will be held on Sunday. But specific suggestions rela- 
tive to the setup of weekday meetings will be worked 
cut by the Committee of Executive Secretaries, as it is 
altogether likely that weekday meetings may be prefer- 
able to Sunday meetings in some congregations. The 
meetings rather than the times for holding them are the 
all-important thing. As an aside here, the Committee 
feels that district meetings anywhere are to be discour- 
aged. That’s why repeated emphasis is placed on the 
word congregational. This is going to be the one time to 
date when the program and work of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America will be taken direct to every 
cne of its congregations. As the result, these post-con- 
vention meetings will offer the greatest opportunity to 
make our confirmed membership church-conscious we 
have ever had. It will be nothing short of a tragedy if 
we fail to make the most of that opportunity. At least, 
that’s the conviction of our church officers, presidents 
of synods, and Committee of Executive Secretaries. And 
we believe pastors and laymen generally will agree. 


What Presidents of Synods Are Saying 


California: “The plan for the post-convention meetings 
is excellent. It would be a greater help if some of our west- 
ern synods could exchange speakers. We feel so alone in 
this far western country.”—James P. Beasom. 
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Canada: “The Canada Synod will fully co-operate. The 
setup is good, and the meetings will bear fruit—for the 
Lord and His Church.”—J. H. Reble. 


Central Pennsylvania: “You may count upon me in 
every possible way. I shall try to schedule dates and places 
in conference with Conference Presidents.”—M. R. Hamsher. 


Florida: “Of course you are to count the Florida Synod 
among the synods that endorse the idea, and plan to par- 
ticipate. We intend to work with you in every way possible.” 
—N. D. Yount. 


Georgia-Alabama: “We in the Georgia-Alabama Synod 
will give our full co-operation. I personally will be glad to 
appoint the speakers, and give the fullest direction possible.” 
—John L. Yost. 


Illinois: “This is the finest thing that could possibly have 
been done. You may count 100 per cent on the Illinois Synod 
co-operating, and on my following through.” — Armin G. 
Weng. 


Indiana: “I can’t find anything wrong with your setup, 
so that means that everything is just O. K., as I see it!”— 
H, E. Turney. 


Towa: “JT like the plan you propose to follow, and will be 
glad to do my part. Congregational rather than district 
meetings will appeal to the Iowa Synod. In addition to as- 
signing delegates, we'll use former U. L. C. A. delegates.”— 
E. A. Piper. : 


Kansas: “We of the Kansas Synod will co-operate fully. 
You have solved the problem of capitalizing the information 
and inspiration imparted to the delegates at our biennial 
conventions.”—W. Wilbur Klover. 


Kentucky-T ennessee: “The Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
will co-operate to the fullest extent, and we will set up the 
necessary committees as soon as possible. Count on us.”— 
Ira R. Ladd. 


Maryland: “I am in hearty accord with the post-con- 
vention meetings, and will do everything I possibly can to 
insure their success.”—Raymond C. Sorrick. (President 
Sorrick circularized all Maryland Synod pastors, July 1.) 


Michigan: “It is my opinion that the post-convention 
meetings will be a most helpful thing for the entire church. 
T shall be glad to do anything I can to make the meetings 
a real success in the Michigan Synod.”—C. E. Jensen. 


Midwest: “I hasten to inform. you that your plan for 
post-convention meetings has the fullest approval of the 
Midwest Synod. Synod last week instructed our delegates to 
Louisville to take assignments as speakers during October 
and November.’—Herman Goede. 


Mississippi: “We will adjust our program to any ar- 
rangements made, and do the best we can. In our Synod it 
might be advisable for the pastors to make an interchange 
of pulpits, Sunday, November 15.’—H. Brent Schaeffer. 


Nebraska: “I believe the plan is a good one, and will do 
all I can to make it a success. You have the details worked 
out very nicely. I believe we can call our delegates together 
and make the assignments soon.”—J. C. Hershey. 


New York: “T have carefully read your plan for the 1942 
post-convention meetings, and fall in with the general 
scheme. One item states that all speakers shall be drawn 
from the same locality. I take it that means the speakers 
are to be from the same general locality as the congrega- 
tions they are to address.”—Samuel G. Trezler. 

(Yes, insofar as possible—for two reasons: the travel 
problem, and finances.) 


Northwest: “The plans as outlined in your letters have 
ail been approved by our Stewardship and Executive Com- 
mittees. I expect to make all speaking assignments to all 
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our congregations for the post-convention meetings.”—R. H. 
Gerberding. 

Nova Scotia: “I am convinced the idea is an excellent 
one. Be assured the Nova Scotia Synod will co-operate to 
carry out the program as far as possible. We’ll do our best.” 
-—C. H. Whitteker. 

Ohio: “Certainly, Ohio will take full advantage of the 
possibilities of the post-convention meetings. I see great 
possibilities for good in taking the things our church needs 
te know, and act upon, directly to the congregations.’— 
George W. Miley. 

Pacific: “If we all follow through on your suggested 
plans for post-convention meetings in the congregations, 
our members certainly will have a finer conception of their 
church—and their place in it.’—J. L. Sawyer. 

Pittsburgh: “As soon as Synod is over, and I know the 
personnel of our delegation, I will begin laying plans for the 
post-convention meetings. Our delegates will be given to 
understand they are expected to serve the Church after the 
Convention.”—H. Reed Shepfer. 

Rocky Mountain: “I think the setup is excellent. I like 
the idea of making the meetings congregational rather than 
district meetings. You may count on our full co-operation.” 
-—Elmer W. Harner. 

South Carolina: “Your idea fits into my thinking very 
well. We contacted a large percentage of our congregations 
after the Baltimore Convention. With the U. L. C. A. back 
of these meetings we'll do a much better job than we did 
at that time.’—Edgar Z. Pence. 

Texas: “These meetings should prove very beneficial to 
the members of our congregations, as well as to the speakers 
who make the presentation. We have a travel problem here 
—500 to 600 miles in a few cases.”—Paul Bechter. 

Virginia: “I have asked our Conference Presidents to 
set up the meetings, each within his own Conference. Have 
also advised the members of our Louisville delegation what 
is to be expected of them. You can rely upon our complete 
co-operation.” —J. J. Scherer, Jr. 

Wartburg: “The setup seems about all one could desire. 
Count on me for co-operation.”—R. R. Belter. 


A CORRECTION 


“Call Number Four,” the article written by Secretary 
Arthur Paul Black in last week’s LuTHERAN should 
more accurately have been styled “Call Number FIVE.” 
The fifth call issued by the Church through its Com- 
mittee of Executive Secretaries summons the congre- 
gations, all 4,000 of them, to arrange with their synodical 
cfficials to hear a delegate or visitor to the Louisville 
convention as he or she tries to bring the information 
and inspiration of that great gathering to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Member and their family. The four previous 
calls for church-wide promotion meetings produced: 
260 group meetings for pastors and lay workers in 1937; 
$0 institutes for pastors in 1938; 235 church councilmen’s 
conferences in 1939; 223 regional meetings for youth in 
1940. The 1942 U. L. C. A.-wide meetings will be known 
as Post-convention Meetings. 

It is confidently expected that these parish assemblies 
will “visualize” the convention and thus serve to es- 
tablish more directly than ever before the contact be- 
tween the program of the general Church and the all 
but two million souls who have chargd their leaders 
to establish and execute that program.—Eb. 
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Among Ourselves... 


Want to Buy an Island? 


Hap you ever thought of buying an island? Neither 
had I until I happened to read the article by Sigmund 
Spaeth in a recent issue of “Coronet.” 

There is no place like an island. You can get one for 
the price you might pay for a good automobile if you 
could get one. 

You see, they appear to have less than no economic 
value. Farmers don’t want them. Unless they are fairly 
large, they are no good as summer resorts to be run for 
profit. Real estate agencies have found that it hardly 
pays to list them, since the profit on selling one is in- 
finitesimal. Consequently, anyone who is island-minded 
may pick up his heart’s desire at a bargain. 

That is, he can pick up his heart’s desire at a bargain, 
so far. During the early months of the war, the price of 
islands off the coast of England rose sharply as their ad- 
vantages as refuges from Nazi bombs became apparent. 

The war has not affected American island prices as 
yet. With his customary speed, Dr. Spaeth takes us on 
a rapid survey of the coastline of the United States, 
pointing out the advantages of bits of water-circled land 
from New Jersey to the Carolinas, to the Keys of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Blithely he hops across to Southern 
California, up to Puget Sound, and by way of the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence, to Maine. 

“But,” points out our musical detective and island 
guide, “no matter what kind of island you get, your 
privacy will be inviolable, as only an intervening body 
of water can make it.” 

That is the sort of thing to appeal to those of us who 
find it easier to “give up” seeing people entirely, every 
now and then, than to “cut down” our daily social con- 
tacts. Most of us like the company of other people; but 
like overindulgence of any sort, seeing too many people 
brings a sort of revulsion. Yes, we want an island. 

Dr. Spaeth urges us to rent before we buy. He gives 
practical hints that should help us decide whether the 
island is suited to our needs. But he omits one impor- 
tant bit of advice. He doesn’t say a word about what you 
ought to do if a submarine rises quietly from the fog 
and deposits on the strip of beach which you consider 
yours a bunch of saboteurs, spies, fifth column organ- 
izers, or the like. I suppose any patriotic citizen of the 
United Nations would welcome a chance to play spider 
to their fly and turn them over to the authorities. But 
in that case, where is the seclusion you’ve been looking 
for? You have merely exchanged your usual social con- 
tacts for intimacy with the Coast Guard and the F. B.I. 

The more you think about the matter, the more likely 
you are to conclude that island buying is for the few. 
Much as you may desire seclusion, you will have to be 
hardier than most to go in for purchasing an island. 

Yet the equivalent of such an island is practically a 
“must” for most people. I read of one busy mother who 
shut herself up in the guest room of her home, leaving 
word for the rest of the family that “Mother has gone 
to the mountains.” They respected her privacy and she 
kad a pleasant vacation—if my memory is correct. 

Even that sort of retreat would be out of the ques- 
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tion for many people. It requires a good deal of self- 
control on the part of both family and mother. 

The most satisfactory kind of island, after all, is one 
that cannot be bought. It is an inner retreat, safe from 
invasions of spies or of friends and family. It is the place 
to which we withdraw when the world has been too 
much with us, when we must be alone. 

We make no elaborate preparations for departure. We 
say no formal farewells. We slip away so quietly that 
no one knows we have gone. Sometimes we find it in 
the quiet of some corner that is particularly ours, our 
bedroom, a rocking chair near a sewing table, an arm- 
chair in the living room. We go there, and in a twinkling 
we are far away where no human voice intrudes. 

Sometimes the island isn’t localized at all. We can find 
it wherever we happen to be—the waiting room of a 
railroad station, our own church pew, a crowded bus. 
We are even tempted to steal away to it in the midst of 
a party. We smile, we nod, and we aren’t there at all. 

No one would want to stay on such an island. The 
coming back is as thrilling as the going away is pleasant. 
After an island sojourn, human contacts have an added 
zest. Social life as we live it day by day has new and 
richer colors. A temporary isolation makes us more con- 
scious of the satisfactions of group living. It is fun to 
play recluse, but it is more fun to “belong.” 


Tizzy-tee 


TuE three-year-old was annoyed. He was very much 
annoyed. 

His mother had helped him through a song recital 
that included most of the songs they knew. Hymns, 
nursery rhymes, and popular airs brought home by the 
older children had followed one another. Still the three- 
year-old was not satisfied. 

“Sing Tizzy-tee,” he demanded. 

“Tizzy-tee? I don’t know Tizzy-tee.” 

“Yes, you do. I want Tizzy-tee!” 

“No, truly, I don’t know what you mean. Have I ever 
heard you sing it?” 

“You sing it, too. Everybody sings it!” 

The five-year-old was appealed to. She smiled toler- 
antly at her mother’s ignorance. 

“He means, ‘My Country Tizzy-tee,’” she explained. 

Both children knew the music, even though they 
were a little shaky on the words, AR sang with more 
gusto than accuracy. It seemed slightly symbolic, some- 
how. We are all aglow with patriotism these days, a 
patriotism which we feel sure is entirely compatible 
with an ideal “world order.” Freedom not only for our 
land and the inhabitants thereof, but for all the earth, 
is part of our dream. We are sure of the music, but the 
words are a little vague. 

The verses seem to have so many versions, quite un- 
related to one another, it is hard to know which one 
te choose. But if we keep on humming the music, 
we'll find it easier to learn the words. The Protestant 
Churches of America have offered us one version in 
the findings of the Delaware Convention. We might try 
studying that one first. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife... . 


iae 


Keeping Cool 


The Telephone Follows Pastor Lathrop 


Moruer Lathrop’s living room is cool even these hot 
days. At least it gives the impression of coolness, no 
matter what the thermometer registers. 

After dinner this evening I was trying to decide just 
what gives the room its charm. Is it the bowls of flow- 
ers? The soft coloring of the walls? The shades lowered 
against the sun and raised toward the garden? Or the 
general peacefulness of its atmosphere? 

It is certainly peaceful here after the last flurry of 
preparation for departure. Fortunately, Mark left for 
camp two days before we did. He’s a big help in lots of 
ways; but having the size of the family diminished by 
one fourth made things a lot easier. 

And there certainly were enough things to attend to. 
I was so busy seeing that the family had enough to wear 
that I was only vaguely conscious of Jerry’s activities. 
Arranging for the bulletins during his absence, holding 
meetings of the parish cabinet to make sure the plans 
for Parish Education month were under way, catching 
up with his correspondence, which has grown tremen- 
dously since so many members are scattered around the 
country in one form of war work or another, visiting 
sick and shut-ins, and dozens of other things kept him 
on the go. But he seems to have attended to them all. 

We have seen little of Joan since we arrived in Clarks- 
burg. She is having a wonderful time with her cousin 
Barby. They are just about an age and seem delighted 
to have discovered each other. They bob in and out 
here, particularly when they want something to eat. 
Most of the time, however, they are occupied with the 
gymnasium which Barby’s father has rigged up for her 
in her back yard. 

Joan had hardly finished her dessert tonight before 
she was begging to be off again. 

“Oh, Joan, give Barby a chance to be with her own 
family for a while. Aunt Catherine will get tired of you.” 

“No, she won’t, Mother. She said I should come.as 
often as you would let me.” 

“But how about helping grandmother and me with 
the dinner dishes? You'll be getting out of practice.” 

“Let the child go,” smiled Mother Lathrop. “Catherine 
is glad to have her, I know.” 

So I smiled, too, and Joan raced off. My conscience 
was clear. I had tried to keep her with us. Since I hadn’t 
succeeded, I could relax and enjoy the conversation. 

We finished our coffee, and cleared away the dishes 
before going into the living room. It was as we settled 
down there that I got to thinking about its charm. I 
was thinking what an oasis of peace it was, when the 
telephone rang. 

Jerry and I smiled at each other. “Shall I answer it 
for you, Mother?” he asked. “I know it won’t be for 
me, but I'll be only too glad to answer it for someone 
else for a change.” 

“You sit still, Pll get it.” 

“Believe it or not, I’m beginning to miss the pesky 
thing. It’s three days since I’ve talked to anyone over 
the phone.” ; 

“Well, here’s your chance to make up for lost time,” 


said his mother, from the doorway. ‘Pastor Haines is 
calling to know whether you will preach on Sunday.” 

“Oh, Jerry. You won't?” 

“My goodness, how tragic you sound!” 

“T know, but this is supposed to be a rest and a 
change: You can’t be expected to preach every Sunday 
of the year. You need to go to church like any other 
Christian once in a while.” 

“How about it, Mother? Do you think he is asking 
me because he wants me to do it to relieve him, or as a 
customary courtesy to a visiting clergyman?” 

“I honestly don’t know. You’d better talk to him.” 

Jerry went off, and I held my breath. I needn’t have 
bothered, for one look at his face when he returned 
showed me he was going to do as he had been asked. 

“Pastor Haines has had trouble getting supplies this 
summer. There aren’t nearly enough seminarians to go 
round and some of the older, retired men have taken on 
regular parishes to fill the pulpits left vacant by men 
who have become chaplains, so they can’t be counted 
on for supply work. So I gather it will be a real help 
to Pastor Haines if I will preach and give him an oppor- 
tunity to get away this week.” 

“Have you a sermon with you?” 

“No, but I think I can recall the outline of last Sun- 
day’s sermon without much exertion. And people don’t 
want anything either very long or very deep this kind 
of weather. So it won’t be much bother for me.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, ‘you couldn’t very well refuse. 
And this is only the first Sunday of your holiday, any- 
how. There will be other Sundays to go to church to- 
gether like Mr. and Mrs. Average Churchmember.” 

“It is too bad to have your vacation broken in upon,” 
said Mother Lathrop, “but since you are going to be 
kind and do a favor for Mr. Haines, it will be nice for 
me to have.a chance to hear you.” 

“Here I was thinking so hard that it would be nice 
to go to church with my husband like ordinary folks 
that I never gave that a thought!” 

“Between you two women, I'll be getting a swelled 
head!” 

“Then we'll reduce it for you, won’t we, Mother 
Lathrop?” 


“Not I! That’s a duty of a minister’s wife!” 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Man is master over all 
things— 

Beast, and field, and tree. 

Yet the world is full of 
beauty 

Human eyes may never see 
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The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, 


God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men. 
Luke 18: 11 


“Everybody is queer except thee and me, and some- 
times I think thee is queer,” said a Quaker. Without the 
queer phraseology, your neighbor said the same about 
you, and maybe you thought likewise concerning him. 
The self-righteous Pharisee thanked God he was “not 
as the rest of men.” But the Searcher of hearts had a 
different opinion of this egotist. Supermen are fictions, 
and they will find themselves sooner or later on their 
proper level, humbled by the hand of man or God. 


+ + + 


But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 


breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
Luke 18; 13 


A small boy who misread Scripture to be “the Re- 
publican, standing afar off,’ perhaps expressed a politi- 
cal truth today; but the “publican” of old, a political 
character, “stood in” with the ruling powers. He was 
“on the outside” in matters religious. He was despised 
by the self-righteous leaders of the Jews and was con- 
sidered “a sinner,” to be kept at a distance for fear he 
might contaminate the sanctimonious. The racial, politi- 
cal, industrial, social, and religious selfishness and big- 
otry that foment hate and strife can be eliminated only 
when each quibbler quits criticizing others, hangs his 
head in shame, and humbly prays, “God be merciful to 
me a sinner!” 


= + - 


If ‘Satan hath risen up against himself, and is divided, 
he cannot stand, but hath an end. Mark 3:26 


If there is a dogfight, keep hands off or you will be 
bitten. If the devil is having a scrap between gangsters, 
keep out of range of their bullets. Evil destroys itself, 
as germs devour each other. Communism, militarism, 
and other forces of evil are weakening today because 
they fight against themselves and others. It is the busi- 
ness of the better forces to dash cold water in the face 
of anger, to arrest the spirit of deviltry, to destroy the 
germs of sin at the source. God’s love is the spiritual 
force that establishes righteousness and chains the devil. 


+ + + 


To this end was the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil. J John 3:8 


Satan seems to be having his own way in the world; 
but the Son of God has entered the arena “that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” Through legis- 
lative sanctions and armed force some of the symptoms 
of sin may be stamped out from the body politic and 
international society, but evil can be overcome only by 
destroying its hidden virus. The Gospel of salvation is 
the all-sufficient force that can uproot evil, because it 
is implemented by the power of the Holy Spirit and the 
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means of infinite grace. Luther’s hymn has it, “One little 
word o’erthrows him.” 


pM 


For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made 
me free from the law of sin and of death. 
Romans 8: 2 


David Lloyd George said that “the next great task of 
humanity is not deliverance by the sword, but deliver- 
ance from the sword.” It is the task for which the Son 
of God has enlisted His followers. When Jesus Christ 
made us “free from the law of sin and of death,” the 
freedom He gained was not won by great armies but 
by the “blood, sweat and tears” of His own crucifixion. 
Under “the law of the Spirit of life” in Him, His true 
followers are called upon to preserve and further the 
spiritual freedom He has made possible, not by, but 
from, the sword. 


+ + + 


Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall. I Corinthians 10: 12 


A weeping daughter was sent to a saloon to beg her 
father to come home. Staggering, he cursed her and 
refused to listen to her pleas. God sent His only begotten 
Son to beg sinners to follow Him back to heaven. In 
boasted self-righteousness men reject His invitation and 
despise His love. In no make-believe of drunken acting 
but in serious tragedy man boasts of his own goodness 
and the power of his will. But self-confidence is the 
forerunner of ruin; and “pride cometh before a fall.” 
Before reason reels, “take heed”! 


+ + + 


Now unto the principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places might be made known through the 
church the manifold wisdom of God. 

Ephesians 3: 10 


In amazement we learn daily of new inventions and 
methods, machines and gadgets, to serve mankind. More 
marvelous still is the knowledge and skill of man who 
makes them. But back of all are the wisdom and power 
of the Creator. By divine help only can man develop 
and utilize the resources in his keeping and further the 
highest interests of himself and the purposes of his 
Maker. We are prone to commit blindly to the wisdom 
of human rulers the keeping of our destinies. Forget not 
that to the Church is given a higher commission than 
that to the state. It is hers to make known “the mani- 
fold wisdom of God.” She is God’s mouthpiece. His age- 
less instrument of grace. 


“Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 
But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain.”—Sabine Baring-Gould. 


PRAYER 
FaTHER, Thy will be done through me; in Jesus’ Name. 
Amen. 
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Torpedoes Prophesied 


Berore Alfred Tennyson or Erasmus Darwin pre- 
dicted airplanes, a strange prophecy was uttered by Ben 
Jonson, an English poet and dramatist (1574-1637). He 
calls attention to a previous prophecy: 


“__They write here one Cornelius—Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 
To swim the haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 
The shipping there.” 


And then he continues: 


“But how is’t done? 

—I’'ll show you, sire. 

It is automa, runs under water 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 

Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Betwixt the costs of a ship and sinks it straight.” 


The “automa” we recognize as the automatic torpedo, 
the nose of which, driven by an auger-like tail, “wriggles 
betwixt the costs’”—or ribs—‘‘of a ship and sinks it.” 


The Curtain Falls 


The curtain falls as each act ends. There is continuity 
in the play, but each part, in itself distinct, gives its 
special contribution to the total story. In life’s serious 
drama on the world stage today the curtain rings down 
swiftly as each act passes in review. The curtain lifts 
as suddenly, revealing unexpectedly the succeeding 
scenes, which thrill and startle a world that looks on 
breathlessly. But the whole story will not be told until 
all acts of the drama have been enacted. 

Communism was the dreaded specter that stood out 
on the stage, and all God-fearing peoples looked in alarm 
as it stealthily reached out its world-encircling tentacles 
to lay hold on the unsuspecting and disgruntled. Then 
came the Gargantuan struggle on Russian battefields as 
another monster has grappled with it as to the death. 
The Anti-Commintern Act is still on, but the curtain is 
falling, at least for a time, upon its propaganda. 

Militarism marched to the stage front with giant 
strides, and as a hell-born monster breathed fire and 
destruction upon helpless peoples. Whole nations, ter- 
ror-stricken, trembled and shrank in horror before its 
onslaught. But the curtain is ringing down on this great 
militant act of history, as the war-god Mars is gradually 
being encircled by democracy’s advancing legions. With 
a new tempo and inspiration born of passion heroic, the 
forces of freedom are marching on the world stage with 
invincible determination to release the enslaved and 
suffering. 

Imperialism, flaunting the flag of democracy, entered 
into wide areas through trade, diplomacy and some- 
times conquest. In fine estate the imperialist lifted his 
head above his fellows and proudly ruled those he ex- 
ploited in many lands. But on this extended act of his- 
tory, too, the curtain is falling, while in Malayan and 
Burmese jungles and Indian rice fields, millions of the 
masses demand a new part in the managing of their 
affairs and the sharing of their wealth. The curtain has 
rung down at Hong Kong and Singapore upon the clos- 
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ing act of the old imperialism, as a new spirit of democ- 
racy is appearing on the stage of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Materialism boasted its power of wealth and took the 
spotlight. Technocracy brought opulence, and opulence 
new means of enjoyment. Pride of possessions, with in- 
difference to things spiritual, followed. But on this, too, 
the curtain is falling. World needs and war demands 
are leveling the fortunes and draining the resources of 
rich republics and turning self-satisfied individuals into 
helpers of humanity. The worshipers of Mammon are 
becoming increasingly seekers after God. 


Progressive Revelation 


When the Man of Nazareth would usher in a new era, 
He first prepared the way by progressive revelation of 
the person of Himself and the meaning of His spiritual 
movement. Through intensive training of less than three 
years He led His chosen lieutenants into an appreciation 
of the principles and purposes of His Kingdom. But not 
until their vision was later quickened by the Holy Spirit 
could they grasp the full import of His work and teach- 
ing. His resurrection was the turning point in the career 
of His disciples as it was the seal of His preceding work. 

It is significant that the manifestation of Jesus after 
His resurrection was not with startling demonstrations, 
before great assemblies, but was in personal interviews 
with individuals and groups, without advertisement or 
parade. It was a progressive revelation. As St. Paul re- 
counted in I Corinthians 15: 3-8: “Christ died for our 
sins,—was buried—raised on the third day—appeared 
to Cephas; then to the twelve; then to above five hun- 
dred brethren at once;—then to James; then to all the 
apostles; and last of all—he appeared to me also.” These 
appearances, Paul stated, were in the unfolding revela- 
tion “according to the Scriptures,” and climaxed in “‘the 
Gospel,” proclaimed first to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles, by the apostle to whom Jesus was made known 
after His Ascension by special revelation. 

On the basis of historical fact and Scriptural state- 
ment, we know that God is the Revealer of Himself and 
of His will through Jesus Christ and the power of the 
Holy Spirit. In the unfolding of the stages of history, 
God’s unseen Hand is recognized as ever present to 
direct and over-rule. He has not withdrawn the sway 
of His laws, in nature and in grace, and He rings down 
the curtain and lifts it again according to man’s deserts 
and needs. Jesus Christ, risen from the dead and 
ascended above all limitations and hindrances, is still 
working graciously with free men of all ages who seek 
His Spirit and aid. 

As to individuals in times past God came through 
Christ in progressive revelation, so to each one who is 
receptive in every age He comes in life’s unfolding ex- 
periences, according to human faith and divine wisdom 
and love. He seeks out and calls into His fellowship and 
service all who are willing to become instruments in 
the furtherance of His Kingdom. Step by step He leads 
His disciples into “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem Virginia. 
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A Fish Convention 


An Ancient Legend Leads to Comments on 
Sunday Schools, their Pupils and Parents 


By Mrs. JOHN W. RICHARDS* 


I wonpeR whether you ever heard of a Fish Conven- 
tion. There were sharks, and catfish, bass, eels, and 
flounders, almost every -kind you could think of. You 
know how the fish swim, they go straight ahead. At 
the opening of the convention a shark presided and 
made a speech. He said he thought it would be nice to 
invite the little crabs, and to this all agreed. 

When the little crabs came they walked sidewise, 
sometimes even backwards. The shark said the first 
thing to do was to teach the little crabs how to walk 
straight, so the other fish got busy and tried to teach 
them. Then they went home. They met again the next 
Sunday afternoon, but the little crabs came walking as 
crooked as ever. This happened again and again, and 
the other fish began to be discouraged. The shark made 
another speech. He said there was no use trying to 
teach the little crabs how to walk, for their fathers and 
mothers didn’t walk straight at home. What could you 
expect of the little ones! 

We have boys and girls in this Sunday school whose 
parents are not setting them a good example and we 
say all honor to these boys and girls. 

Judge Fawcett of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently gave 
strong commendation to the work and value of the Sun- 
day school as an agent for moral protection. In sen- 
tencing a nineteen-year-old boy to the reformatory he 
said, “I have been sitting on this bench for five years, 
and in that time I have had 2,700 boys before me for 
sentence, and not one of them was an attendant at 
Sunday school.” 

Turning to the boy he said, “Had you gone there I am 
sure you would not be before me today.” 

Faithful preparation of the lesson by the teacher is 
an open door for those who would win souls for Christ. 

Then, too, the Sunday school fails of its purpose if it 
does not succeed in getting the children to attend the 
church services. Sometimes even the teachers are re- 
miss in this, forgetting that actions speak louder than 
words. Precept and example are two actions closely 
linked together. 

@ The story is told of a boy who always runs to fires. 
When the bell rings, he counts, and away he goes. He 
is only fourteen, but he can tell you about every big 
fire for the last three years. He goes in the rain and 
snow and mud, into crowds where he is almost crushed, 
but he has never been heard to say a word about the 
discomfort. But—there is a very strange thing about 
this boy. The church and school to which his parents 
belong are not more than half a mile away. The streets 
are well paved, even his little sister finds no difficulty 
in going, but to hear John on Sunday, you would think 
he was a cripple. It is too far for a fellow to go anyway, 
too stormy to turn a dog out, and so on. 

I wonder how many boys are like John with his two 


* This contribution to THe LurHeran is the major part of an address 
spoken by Mrs. Richards on the ninety-eighth anniversary of St. Luke’s 
Sunday school, Philadelphia, Dr. John W. Richards pastor. 
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measures of distance, one for a fire and the other for 
church and Sunday school. He wouldn’t make a good 
soldier. A girl who had the right measure said, “Any 
weather when I can go out for a good time is weather 
I can go to church in; and if I lose sleep Saturday night, 
I’ll make it up some other time, but I won’t rob the 
Lord of His time on Sunday.” 

® A boy of nine was asked by his teacher to write on 
the “Benefits of Sunday School,” and this is what he 
wrote: 

“Benneyfit 1—Sunday Sckools is a grate benneyfit to 
childrens fathers and mothers. It gives em peece and 
happyness. Every Sunday mornin my Pa and Ma gets 
up late coz Pa is always tired on Sundays. After break- 
fast Pa always says, come hussel around and get to 
Sunday Sckool for Pa is tired and wants a little peece 
and rest. Then Pa goes and lays down on the sofy, and 
smokes and reads papers all mornin. 

“Ma she sees to gettin dinner, for Pa says he must 
have a good dinner on Sundays. Ma has to take care 
of the baby too, fer the hired gal is a cathlick and says 
she won’t stay home from church fer, nobody, and Ma 
bein a protestan has to mind her. 

“Benneyfit 2—Sunday Sckools save children’s Pas 
and Mas from going to church. 

One day the minister was up to our house and he told 
Pa and Ma they ort to go to Church. And Pa says, O, 
I always send all my children and guess that will have 
to do. So Ma and Pa don’t go to church, but Ma says 
she would like to. 

“Benneyfit 3—Sunday Sckools save children’s parents 
a lot of money. When the minister told Pa he ort to 
help pay the Church expenses, Pa said, I give my chil- 
dren a nickel a peece every Sunday. But the minister 
said, yes, but the children gets it all back in cards and 
books, and Picknicks and Krismas trees. And Pa said 
well it is all I can afford. 

“Benneyfit 4—Sunday Sckools saves the big boys and 
girls from going to church, when the boys get big enuff 
to smoke and to not mind their Pas, then they stop going 
to Sunday Sckool. Only they go to church some nites 
when the girls go along and then they all set in the back 
seats and chew gum. My Pa told Jim my big brother 
that he ort to go to church regular. But Jim said there 
aint no need of my going more’n there is of your going. 
I have as much rite to stay at home as you have. 

“Benneyfit 5—Sunday Sckools do a great deal of good 
to children. If it warn’t for them. they wouldn’t know 
nothing. Fer their parents hain’t got no time to teach 
em. If they go reglar and don’t miss they get big pay 
for learning to be good. But when I am a little bigger 
I am going to do as Pa does and stay home too and 
smoke and read the Sunday papers. 

Ma gets awfully tired too and would like to have a 
little rest. But then Ma is a woman, and Pa says it is 
her duty to be tired. I’m glad I aint a woman. 

“Benneyfit 6—There is a great many more benneyfits 
to Sunday Sckools but I don’t know any more.” 


There is much of truth hidden in this boy’s essay; but 
it is also a sad commentary on the very things that are 
happening in our homes today. God pity us if we do 
not soon wake up to the realization that this boat of 
St. Luke’s is sailing out on the way to eternity, and 
oe we remain faithful we may not reach the other 
shore. 
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“GLORIOUS THINGS OF THEE 
ARE SPOKEN” 


(Continued from page 4) 


One of his cargoes landed later at Charleston, South 
Carolina. In accordance with much of the thinking of 
that period, he at first regarded the trade as a respect- 
able business; but his nature later shrank from it be- 
cause of its inhumanity; soon he wrote words of con- 
demnation regarding the iniquitous trade. 


Driven from the Sea 

The state of his health and a growing dislike for the 
slave trade made him quit the sea in 1755. The reading 
of Thomas a Kempis, the frightful experience of a storm 
at sea, his deliverance from a severe fever in Africa, and 
other tortuous experiences finally awoke in him the 
memories of the religion his mother had taught him; so 
he became truly penitent, and so complete was his con- 
version that he became a minister of the Gospel. 

While spending the next nine years as Tide-Surveyor 
at Liverpool he began to study Greek and Hebrew. Soon 
he applied to the Archbishop for ordination, but was 
refused. By 1764 the Curacy of Olney was offered him. 
He was now thirty-nine years old. In 1767, William 
Cowper, a kindred spirit, settled in Olney. An intimate 
and lasting friendship sprang up, and together they 
wrote the Olney Hymns (1779). This is the largest and 
the finest collection of hymns written by any two men. 

Almost crushed beyond recall by the severest trials 
and tribulations, Newton now began to sing, and what 
a long and powerful “chorus” he started. Of the three 
hundred and thirty-nine hymns in this collection, 
Cowper wrote sixty-six, while Newton wrote the rest. 
Among them are such favorites as “Safely through 
another week,” “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
aud many others. The hymn, “In evil I long took delight,” 
truly paints his own experience. The Lutheran Hymnal 
contains nine of his hymns. 


Filled With Trust 

But the greatest and most powerful hymn John New- 
ton ever wrote is “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken.” 
t is based on the safety and happiness of Zion (Isa. 30: 
20-21). It is a noble description of the people of God 
under the protection of their Supreme Leader, and is 
remarkable for its vigor, its simplicity, and its direct- 
ness of devotional utterance. Into it Newton poured all 
he had in the way of trust in divine guidance and an 
implicit faith in God. His prayer is no longer the “cry 
of the ravens”; it is rather the outpouring of a penitent 
in his devotion to his Master whom he served for forty- 
three years after abandoning his wayward life. 

“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” can be sung 
to two tunes; but it is the splendid tune composed by 
Joseph Haydn—affectionately known as “Papa Haydn” 
—that has given it a highly favored place in church 
worship. The hymn has attained great popularity in all 
English-speaking countries and ranks with the finest 
and first hymns in the language. Its popularity is further 
attested by the fact that stanzas one, two, and five have 
been rendered into Latin. Newton wrote five stanzas 
in all to this hymn; but the last two are inferior to the 
first three and are for that reason seldom printed in 
hymnbooks. Occasionally the first three and the last 
are printed together, as in the Lutheran Hymnal. 
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THE SECRETARY-FELLOW 
(Continued from page 6) 


dents receive some buffeting to their beliefs in both 
classroom and campus atmosphere. Simple faith is on 
the scaffold; sophistication about religion is on the 
throne as far as campus prestige is concerned. Yet here, 
as in so many other walks of life, we are reassured of 
God within the shadow keeping watch above His own. 
It is one of the mountain-top experiences of a counselor’s 
life to see some young soul which sets out in a quest for 
sophisticated religion return to his simple faith with a 
new devotion as graduation nears. One such student 
came to me at the close of the last school year with these 
words: “I’m beginning to understand what Jesus meant 
when He said, ‘Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Third, there is a consistent effort to de-emphasize de- 
nominations in a large university. This can only be done 
if practice is exalted and doctrine given a back seat. In 
the interest of harmony, the authorities of these univer- 
sities will often make an effort to minimize the work of 
specific denominations and promote inter-faith activities. 
The official religious staff is likely to fall in line with 
these wishes. Thus, counselors who represent specific 
denominations are put “on the spot” in their work. 
There are real headaches involved as one sees students 
—even some Lutheran students—try to catch this non- 
denominational will-o’-the-wisp, and thus unfit them- 
selves for what will necessarily be their own future life 
as Lutherans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, etc. 

Finally, the university, which is usually a nerve center 
of a nation’s thought, is likely to be more deeply dis- 
turbed by a nation’s problems than most other areas of 
life. Christian students are particularly sensitive to and 
disturbed by a world that seems the extreme opposite 
of the Master’s message of love and good will. Disil- 
lusionment and blasé cynicism are two poisons which a 
student pastor and student counselor must oppose with 
an antidote of faith. 


Heroic Lives a Necessity 


But there is a positive side for the ledger of progress 
in student work. Christian students on every campus 
have a challenge and an opportunity today as never be- 
fore. Heroic days demand heroic lives; and students 
are responding to the challenge. Perhaps the times are 
aiding students to combat the worst heresy which faces 
religion—the heresy of indifference. God works in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform, and perhaps 
the first treatment which sick souls, student or non-stu- 
dent, need is the shock treatment. Let us be shocked 
from complacency, from indifference, and from the feel- 
ing of having already attained or being already perfect. 
But after the shock, what? Then, as in the case of 
Elijah the prophet, must come the still small voice. That 
is where the counselor’s work comes in on the univer- 
sity campus. What God has so marvelously wrought, 
they must be prepared to nurture. A counselor will 
never forget that he is a mediator to lead students to an 
ordained and trained pastor and his Church. So stand 
our Lutheran student workers and Lutheran campus 
pastors a noble band of chosen few. We could wish that 
there were more laborers in this vineyard, and better 
facilities for them to use. At Columbia this need is 
an acute one, deservant of attention. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A BULLETIN from the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment announces that “the Protestant Churches and 
allied organizations are aiding the campaign to sell 
United States Saving Bonds and Stamps.” Of twenty 
purchasers named, five are Lutheran churches or insti- 
tutions. 

The bulletin offered no form of persuasion beyond the 
influence of example, thus indicating the Treasury’s 
intention of recognizing proprieties in the sphere of 
church and state. It could be said truthfully that the 
privileges of congregations as legally established cor- 
porations are protected by the civil power. The preser- 
vation of this authority in its present forms is equivalent 
to continuance of the freedom of worship established by 
the fathers of the Republic. 

But what the Treasury Department offers in its an- 
nouncement of U. S. bonds and stamps is an investment 
that is safe and at the end of ten years reasonably 
remunerative. In any consideration of endowments, such 
securities are entitled to primary consideration. 


CORPORATION OR CONFERENCE 

Expense, transportation, and in some instances, facili- 
ties for entertainment, have resulted in postponement 
cr cancellation of numerous conventions and confer- 
ences and assemblies. Several Summer Schools of the 
synods and institutions of the U. L. C. A. which ex- 
pected to meet in July or August “as usual” sent word 
to expected patrons “not to come for the duration of the 
war.” Those in charge of the management of the meet- 
ings reached the decision to postpone reluctantly: they 
yielded to necessities. 

It is realized that the delegations whom the con- 
stituent synods of the United Lutheran Church in 
America have elected and directed to assemble in con- 
vention at Louisville, Ky., on October 14, will encounter 
handicaps. The use of automobiles which has been so 
popular in recent years will probably be greatly re- 
duced. The majority of the congregations in whose name 
the convention transacts business live east of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains: the trip to Louisville by car would 
be an interesting experience. And we are notified by 
the railroads that no special trains or special cars will 
be “on order,” and the transportation by rail, reserva- 
tions in hotels, and similar items of journeyings to and 
from the city must be arranged for in advance. 

Were the purposes of the convention such as could 
be realized by listening to speeches, conferring in com- 


mittees, and fellowship with brethren, postponement ' 


with reference of all affairs to the Executive Board 
and to suitable agencies, and printed copies of reports 
and recommendations might be an adequate substitute 
for the “visible gathering” of the delegates. But a U. L. 
C. A. convention is a legal and an ecclesiastical entity 
which cannot be reduecd to a form for which there is 
a substitute. The business which requires presentation, 
Giscussion, and decisions is concerned with contracts of 
various kinds. The personnel for these contracts to- 
gether with the membership in the boards and agencies 
of the U. L. C. A. are entitled to function for two-year 
periods. The chief officers have a two-year term of office: 
the terms of office of those chosen to serve on the func: 


tioning agencies of the general body expire with every 
convention. 

It is true that in the absence of a quorum a minority 
might adjourn to meet at.a later date; but to shift a con- 
vention would confuse and even nullify the progress of 
our work and the responsibilities of those elected as 
delegates. 

What 1942 requires of those involved in the October 
meeting is readiness to meet and overcome any and all 
handicaps to reaching Louisville next October 14. Thus 
neither the church nor the nation will suffer neglect 
er injury. 


“BORN THAT WAY” 

People sometimes explain physical and mental char- 
acteristics by the expression, “I was born that way.” Or 
we recognize as racial traits certain features, complex- 
ions, and even temperaments. These are the products of 
environment in culture, social opportunities, and par- 
ticipation in the forms of privilege which Mr. Roosevelt 
has made familiar under the name, “freedoms.” 

Sometimes, perhaps always, these characteristics are 
results in the process of adjusting ideals to realities. For 


example, what we in the United States title the demo- 


cratic way of life was dreamed of, fought for, and even- 
tually given civil power by the Constitution of 1787. 
The process of attainment was an experimental one. 
Had the events of the five decades 1740 to 1790 been 
different, the United States would probably have ac- 
cepted as an inheritance from abroad some existent form 
of ecclesiastical establishment, of social classification, 
and of government. But the agreements and disagree- 
ments of English, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
French groups of citizens were happily adjusted, so that 
all co-operated to preserve to each group such partici- 
pation in distinctive privileges as proved satisfactory. 
The ability to discern where compromises could be 
effected was listed as a civic virtue. On the other hand, 
the theory that absolute unity is so essential an attribute 
of government as to justify extinguishing parties and 
denominations to get rid of divisions was not accepted. 
By a vote of the majority the officials of government 
were chosen and civic issues were decided, but the right 
ef dissent: was not disturbed. Much of great value was 
brought to America by waves of immigration, but noth- 
ing admitted from abroad was promised exemption from 
such modification as adjustments to the American way 
of life required. 

The half century following 1787 was a period of ad- 
justments and accommodations by which idealism and 
realism were welded into the “American way of life.” 
Essentials proved their worth and non-essentials re- 
ceived classification as privileges. This period’s influence 
is profoundly important in the development of the major 
Christian communions. 

Its spirit was enjoyed and cultivated by the Lu- 
therans. It has been misunderstood, misrepresented, 
and maligned as infidelity to Lutheran principles as ex- 
pressed in the church’s historic confessions. Succeeding 
generations did not at once realize the nature of the 
struggles of that period whose confusion was incidental 
to putting the form of government to the tests of ap- 
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plication. Ecclesiastical authority was deeply involved. 

Lutheranism here, separated by principles of secular 
authority from the type of ecclesiastical government 
established in portions of Europe, where Lutherans 
constituted the “state church” or “folk church,” was 
required to select and install a system of organization 
in accord with the new nation’s free institutions. What 
was developed and accepted in the decades following 
the revolution was inherited, accepted, and installed by 
the U. L. C. A. in 1918. The basic right of persons to the 
means of grace, including the Lord’s Supper, is not to 
be abridged in the interest of some irrelevant theological 
principle nor to centralized authority. Principles for 
the administration of discipline are not primarily in the 
general body, but in the rights of the individual, pro- 
tected and administered by his connections with the 
congregation. The general body must not usurp author- 
ity by enactments which are in the name of the believer 
but which essentially serve to maintain the claims of 
centralized authority. The prerogatives of the priest and 
king are the believer’s, not the bishops. 

Such conceptions of freedom of worship and such rec- 
ognition of the believer’s basic rights are attributes of 
the spirit of the United Lutheran Church. They are our 
inheritance under -God from the fathers of church and 
state. We cannot surrender them; not even to satisfy 
our proper discernment of the advantages of union 
among Lutherans. They constitute the American way 
of church life, a development of advanced perceptions 
of spiritual freedom. It is the hope of the Christian 
world. To abandon it would be a great breach of a 
sacred trust. 


The Will of God 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GREEVER 


The Content and Intent of God’s Will. St. Paul was 
qualified, by knowledge, experience and, supremely, by 
inspiration, to speak positively concerning God’s will. 
He declared it to be “good, and acceptable, and perfect.” 
Reflection upon what it is in God that determines His 
will is sure to lead one to accept that declaration as true. 
God’s will is determined by His knowledge, which is 
absolute and infinite, and by which He has a perfect 
understanding of all that is involved, past, present and 
future; and by His wisdom, which makes His judgment 
cf the meaning of what He knows absolute and infallible, 
so that He makes no mistake in His judgments; and by 
His goodness, which includes all that is good and noth- 
ing that is bad; and by His love, in which He desires only 
good for His children; and by His mercy, through which 
He seeks constantly to save his children from their 
errors and from all evil forces and consequences; and by 
His grace, through which He seeks to make all things 
work together for good to those who love Him, regard- 
less of their unworthiness; and by His might, through 
which he exercises infinite power with infinite resources, 
to make His will effective, for all, in all things, who 
desire the fulfillment of His will in their lives. 

So it is that the will of God in content and in intent 
is good, and only good; and is acceptable, meeting every 
real need of life, and satisfying; and perfect, with noth- 
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ing to be omitted and nothing to be added. His will is 
the will of our loving Heavenly Father. 


The Revelation of God’s Will. The revelation of 
God’s will comes to individual men and women in four 
ways: Through the revelation of principles for the holy 
life; through the revelation of His inclusive purposes, 
fer which life is to be lived as a stewardship; through 
the revelation of His promises by which trust is sus- 
tained; and through His providences in which His faith- 
fulness is manifested. The principles for the Holy Life 
are given in His commandments and the power for their 
observance is bestowed, as His gift of grace, through 
the Gospel. The purposes of life are defined in His re- 
demptive plan for the salvation of the world, and are 
expressed in His comprehensive commission to the 
Church to go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,—including every possible form of the 
Christian service of love. His promises are the constant 
basis for the continued commitment of life to His direc- 
tion through trustful prayer, and a constant challenge 
to faith. The particular providences of God are a con- 
stant test of faith. It is impossible for any individual fully 
and truly to interpret any particular providence of 
God. This is not because God would have it so by with- 
holding anything, but because no individual, in the 
very nature of the case, could comprehend or hold in 
mind, all that may be involved in particular providences 
—which may include many other lives, even the lives 
of the unborn. Many recognize such impossibilities 
when, long years after perplexing providences, unimag- 
inable meanings become clear. Every “why” in the 
providences of God calls for faith and patience in the 
assurance that His will is good and acceptable. 


> The Realization of God’s Will. This word from St. 
Paul is most comforting and instructive for those who 
are distressed in mind and heart on account of their 
inability to get an immediate understanding of par- 
ticular providences: “The Lord is at hand. Be careful 
(anxious) for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” Those who would have 
the fulfillment of God’s will to become a reality in their 
live must observe these conditions: 


1. They must’ have such a definite and strong desire 
for God’s will that they will not set their wills against 
His. 

2. They must desire God’s will so sincerely that they 
will even present their bodies, a living sacrifice unto 
Him—unreserved dedication of life. 

3. They must make sure that it is God’s will and not 
conformity to this world that they seek. 

4. They must sincerely commit their minds (souls) 
to God for complete transformation by inner change of 
heart. 

5. They must trust God without reservation. 

6. They must recognize God’s goodness in their ex- 
periences with gratitude. 

7. They must “pray without ceasing,” and “wait on 
the Lord.” 

8. They must obey their consciences, with the best 
light they can get, in the acceptance of God’s provi- 
dences as they come. 
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A Fugitive’s Spiritual Conduct 


Jacob’s Flight From Esau’s Vengeance the Occasion of Significant Dreams 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 28: 10-22. The Sunday School Lesson for August 23 


THERE is a phrase which is frequently 
used with reference to modern news 
stories and biographies. They are de- 
scribed as “intimate sketches” of events 
or persons. They are primarily factual 
in the selection of statements. The term 
intimate which is applied to such liter- 
ature signifies that the writer has had 
access to data which is not easily avail- 
able to other than those directly con- 
cerned with the occasions and the 
people who are involved. Much of 
Moses’ writings are annals, not philo- 
sophical dissertations. 

Some such. descriptive phrase can 
properly be used when one reads the 
book of Genesis. Its writer is one who 
is a heavily burdened, harassed, pow- 
erful leader of a people who are kin- 
folk after the flesh. To them has been 
revealed a future in which the most 
interested Being is Jehovah, their God. 
One might quote Paul in this connec- 
tion, who wrote to his young disciple, 
Timothy: ‘Great is the mystery of god- 
liness: God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into 
glory.” It is true that only one who had 
the call of the new covenant could 
thus completely describe the divine 
plan of salvation, but it was latent in 
the covenant which Jehovah made with 
Israel and in which Moses was the 
lawgiver and prophet. To Him it came 
with the greatest fullness when he was 
most in need of it to accomplish the 
mission to which his God had called 
him, the establishment of a “chosen” 
people. 


Devotion Via Persons 


It should be observed that there is a 
peculiarity in the presentation of the 
religion of the Hebrew people to those 
for whom it was established. To an ex- 
tent not equaled by any other way of 
devotion, it is developed by means of 
persons. To the generation with whom 
Moses was in contact, to later genera- 
tions, and probably to the devout Jew 
of 1942 there is nothing unusual in 
addressing “the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” True, in Christian- 
ity we pray in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. But no 
explanations or apologies are ever nec- 
essary when the character of the Head 
of the Church is under examination. 
His nature completely good in every 
way, He is infinitely removed by the 
absolute perfection of His gifts from 


such finiteness as was exhibited time 
and again by the founding figures in 
the religion of the Hebrews. This char- 
acteristic of Jesus was so different 
from that of the Hebrew leaders as 
to evoke comment. 


Unimaginably Weak 

One is shocked, almost appalled, by 
the human weaknesses which are so 
frankly announced by Moses in his 
narration of the development of his 
nation. It is not improper to think that 
Abraham’s, Isaac’s and Jacob’s mis- 
deeds were known by means of tradi- 
tions by those to whom he spoke and 
wrote. It isn’t that the moral faults of 
the patriarchs were so much more 
heinous than those of other men; in- 
deed they probably were somewhat 
distinguished by their ethical ideas. 
What shocks us is to realize that these 
were persons to whom God had en- 
trusted the beginnings of His covenant 
of redemption with a fallen race. In 
chapters 27 and 28 of the book of Gen- 
esis one reads the beginnings of the 
career of Jacob—younger twin of Esau, 
son of Isaac, openly the favorite of his 
mother Rebekah, the beneficiary of 
partiality on her part against his 
brother Esau, the deceiver of his 
brother and of his father, the shrewd 
manager of the trust imposed in him 
by Laban, his father-in-law, twice 
“transplanter” in transactions with 
Esau, his brother. His “cleverness” 
made it wise for him to leave his people 
in Palestine and flee eastward to his 
mother’s kinfolk until the anger of his 
brother should be dissolved by time. 

There is nothing miraculous in what 
one might describe as the course of 
conduct of Jacob, the patriarch. We 
know of people who exhibit his gen- 
eral characteristics. We say of them, 
“They never lose a chance.” If the op- 
portunity to take advantage of a fel- 
lowman occurs, they interpret the situ- 
ation as one which justifies them in 
making the most of it, whatever may 
be the ethical standards that are in- 
volved. Jacob seems never to have felt 
particularly sorry for the dealings in 
which he was profitably a participant. 
He was, however, frequently fright- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 17-23 

Jacob’s Vision. Genesis 28: 10-17. 
Jacob’s Vow. Genesis 28: 18-22. 

God’s Omnipresence. Psalm 139: 1-10. 
Finding God. Acts 17: 22-28. 

Joy in God’s Presence. Psalm 16: 1-11. 
. Saul’s Vision. Acts 9: 1-9, 

Vision and Service. Isaiah 6: 1-8. 
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ened by the possibilities of vengeance 
falling upon him as a result of his 
sharp practices in his own selfish in- 
terests. : 


One Whom God Used 


What gives distinction to him is that 
which made Isaac, his father, and 
Abraham, his grandfather, outstand- 
ing figures in the spiritual destiny of 
mankind. They are chosen men. 
Through them there was to be born a 
nation to whom could be entrusted the 
birth of one whose “name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace.” It is true that 
the fulfillment of this promise lay far 
in the future of their day on earth, and 
it is obvious that they to whom this 
realization had been committed were 
common, weak, average people. Per- 
haps it is part of the demonstration of 
the power of God unto salvation that 
the working out of this way to an eter- 
nal inheritance should be wrought by 
persons “like ourselves.” At least this 
is true, that there were no other agen- 
cies to whom could be given the accom- 
plishment of redemption except those 
named by Moses by whom their deeds 
and misdeeds are so intimately de- 
scribed. And if, as has been implied 
in previous studies of this book of Gen- 
esis, it is the inspired writer’s purpose 
to reveal the great conflict between 
the father of lies and the Source of 
truth, then some of the victory is 
found in the fact that such grave trans- 
gressors of decency and equity were 
the ones whom God could and did 
awaken to a consciousness of His call 
for them to be priests and prophets of 
a redemption to come.. 

The closing portion of the twenty- 
eighth chapter of the book of Genesis 
is the selection for the study of the 
senior departments of our Sunday 
schools on August 23. As given to us 
in the English version of the ancient 
Hebrew, “It is just a bargain of a ter- 
rified man with Jehovah, his God, in 
which the man promises to be good if 
his God will keep him safe.” There 
are all the characteristics of a spiritual 
experience —the stings of conscience 
intensified by the need to flee out of 
the country; the vision in the night; 
the awakening and the feeling of the 
overwhelming nearness of God; the 
obeisance in prayer and the final bar- 
gaining promise, “If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, So that I come again 
to my father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lord be my God. This stone, 
which I have set for a pillar, shall be 
God’s house: and of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.” Certainly Jacob looked out 
for himself. But so do we. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


How to Handle 


Disagreements 
Matthew 18:15-35 


WE must never read the sermons of 
Jesus as though they were sets of rules 
and regulations. He dealt with prin- 
ciples. This makes His teaching difficult 
at times. It would be so much easier to 
turn to a code of rules in order to 
know what is right. A code of rules 
might even be indexed so that in every 

‘choice we could turn to the code and 
find out the right. Jesus spoke to in- 
telligent men. He expects them to use 
their God-given minds, and sets forth 
only the principles upon which they 
are to make their decisions. 

In our lesson Jesus is offering prin- 
ciples for the solving of personal differ- 
-.ences with one’s neighbors. He does 
not intend that we should always fol- 
low exactly the procedure described in 
the lesson. The essential of reconcilia- 
tion is that we go to our estranged 
neighbor and talk things over. No mat- 
ter who was at fault, the Christian is 
bound to make some move toward an 
understanding. If he will not listen, 
then it might be well to take some 
mutual friends with you and talk the 
whole matter over with them. If by 
that time he will not respond to any 
suggestion for settlement, the matter 

may be brought before the church. 

Conditions are quite different in the 

church today. It is doubtful whether 
the same advice would apply, except 
in very unusual cases. Certainly the 
settlement of personal differences be- 
fore the church as now constituted 
would be a very last resort. The church 
no longer disciplines its members as it 
once did. It may be that it should re- 
turn to apostolic ways and administer 
justice among its members. However, 
we may apply all this to modern con- 
ditions, we gain this very definite prin- 
ciple: The Christian must seek to live 
at peace with his neighbors. The Chris- 
tian must be willing to make the first 
move toward reconciliation. 


The Story That Applies 


Following this emphasis on seeking 
reconciliation, Peter asked, “What 
number of times may my brother do 
wrong against me and I give him for- 
giveness? till seven times?” Jesus said 
to him, “I say not to you, Till seven 
times; but, Till seventy times seven” 
(Matthew 18: 21-22. Basic English 
Translation). Jesus was not interested 


in arithmetic. Love is not built on the 
multiplication table. The Jews thought 
they were doing very well by putting 
the limit of forgiveness as high as 
seven. Think of restricting a mother to 
a forgiveness limit of seven! Love does 
not-forgive like that. 

Then followed that striking story of 
the unforgiving servant. He had been 
forgiven an impossible debt by his 
master. But he refused to forgive the 
small debt of his fellow servant. The 
result was that his forgiveness was 
withdrawn and the penalty was ex- 
acted. Finally, Jesus pointed out that 
God will do likewise if we are unfor- 
giving to our neighbors. Here are more 
great principles to guide us when we 
are in trouble with our neighbors. 


An Impossible Debt 


There is a religious basis for the de- 
mand upon us to forgive others. We 
are told that the total Roman taxes 
for a year in Palestine in those days 
were not more than 800 talents. This 
man owed 10,000 talents. Yet he prom- 
ised to pay. His master knew that he 
could not, but he would have patience 
with him. No doubt if he had done his 
best to pay in due time, the remainder 
would have been cancelled. It is such 
a debt that we owe to God. How fool- 
ish when we think we can ever square 
accounts with God. Add to all the ma- 
terial blessings of this present life, the 
gift of salvation, the free forgiveness 
of our sins; and all we can return are 
love and gratitude. 


“Not the labors of my hands 

Can fulfill Thy law’s demands; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone; 

Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


The Compassionate Lord 


Compassion is built on understand- 
ing. The master of this great debtor 
knew very well that he could not pay, 
yet his sympathy was aroused. He was 
willing to assume the debt himself. 
Compassion costs. We do not think 
much of the tears of a man who will 
not back his emotions with his gifts. 
Someone would have to pay that debt, 
and the master was willing. 

“The cross was raised to silence the 
blasphemy that forgiveness is easy.” 
When we apply this story to the re- 
demption of the cross, we see the price 
paid for our forgiveness. The most 
precious gift of heaven was sacrificed. 
The innocent died for the guilty. In a 


lesser meaning we too must be willing 
to pay the cost of peaceful relations 
with our neighbors. It is better to ac- 
cept a few wrongs and keep one’s 


friends. 
The Standard of Our Compassion 


There is a very serious thought sug- 
gested by the justice meted out to that 
unforgiving servant. His master did not 
really judge him; he judged himself. 
What he gave to others he got for him- 
self. His merciless treatment of his fel- 
low servant came back upon him to 
lose him his own merciful forgiveness. 
Do we not pray, “Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors’? If that 
word “as” means what it seems to 
mean, we are asking God to use the 
same standard of compassion with us 
that we use with our neighbors. Then 
if we are unforgiving, we ask God to 
be unforgiving toward us. There is 
T. N. T. in that fifth petition. We bet- 
ter think before we pray it. 

Paul beautifully writes in Ephesians 
4: 32, “Be ye kind one to another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you.” That is the application of the re- 
ligious motive to the forgiving spirit. 
They belong together. 


Refinding Your Neighbor 


Forgiveness is a favorite topic of 
Jesus. We find one reason, already ex- 
pressed in the forgiveness He Himself 
secured for us. He incarnated God’s 
forgiving spirit. It is natural that He 
should seek the same spirit in His dis- 
ciples. But there is another important 
reason for His emphasis on forgive- 
ness: “If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother” (Matthew 18: 15). 

God uses human personality through 
which to win the world. He depends on 
people like you and me. If we cherish 
an unforgiving spirit, we will not win 
others to our Lord. There was once a 
father, a pillar in the church, but a 
hard man in his home. Hearing of the 
treatment this father had given to a 
wayward son, an outspoken neighbor 
said, “Well, if he is a first-class Chris- 
tian, give me a third-class heathen.” It 
is tragically true that there are many 
outside the church of Christ because 
of the unchristian attitudes and actions 
of church members. 

* * * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 23. 
Next topic, Lutherans in South Amer- 
ica. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


WHEN YOU GO STORIES 
By John Curry Walker. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 155. 
Price, $1.50. 


When you have finished reading the 
first story in this interesting collection 
you say to yourself, “I’ll read just one 
more’—and so you continue enjoying 
one story after another. It is as if the 
author was sitting in the room with 
you sharing his varied and interesting 
experiences. 

These stories will hold the attention 
of juniors and intermediates, since they 
center around true incidents and 
places. What youth will forget the 
story of “Greyfriars’ Bobby,” the little 
Skye terrier who guarded his master’s 
grave for fourteen years, or the story 
of “John o’Groat’s House” with its 
eight sides and eight doors and the 
eight sons who were cured of quarrel- 
ing? 

The author weaves Biblical truths 
and character building thoughts 
throughout the narratives. These “les- 
sons” however are not too obvious. The 
book should prove helpful to pastors 
and leaders in vacation church school, 
Sunday school, Luther League, and 
summer camps. Mase. B. Fenner. 


UNDERSTANDING RELIGION 


An Introductory Guide to the Study 
of Christianity. By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
New York City. Pages 249. Price, $1.90. 


This work was prepared for use of 
senior students in secondary schools 
and freshmen in colleges of the Epis- 
copal Church. The purpose was “to 
lead to a more competent lay under- 
standing of the Christian religion,” “not 
to convert, but to inform and convince.” 
Fourteen chapters are devoted to a 
study of God, how God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are known. Twelve 
chapters are devoted to the church and 
its work. In addition to the outline 
and suggested work for students, each 
chapter has references to aid the 
teacher. 

The nature of much of the material, 
in view of the purpose for which it was 
prepared, makes the work primarily of 
value only for classes in the Episcopal 
Church. For instance, seven sacraments 
are recognized as God’s “regular and 
appointed way to give grace.” The place 
given the sacraments leads to a neglect 
of the Word as a means of grace. 
Roman Catholics, Orthodox Easterns, 
Anglicans (Episcopalians) are recog- 
nized as Catholic Christians, while 


“over three hundred different kinds of 
Protestant churches” are grouped un- 
der “all others.” Christ’s death is not 
substitutionary, but on the Cross “He 
showed us what a human being is 
meant by God to be.” 

The method of presenting the ma- 
terials should prove suggestive to those 
teaching for a better understanding of 
religion, though they do not accept the 
distinctive Anglican or Episcopal views 
that appear. Joun B. Moose. 


JESUS IN ACTION 


By Benjamin W. Robinson. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1942. 
Pages 214. Price, $1.50. 


The author, professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, declares that his 
chapters “represent the studies of a 
lifetime.” It is a high note to climax 
a long career in New Testament teach- 
ing and research. 

Professor Robinson deals with the 
positive element in Jesus Christ. At 
one point he speaks of “this active 
spirit, the living quality, this growing 
edge” of the religion of Jesus. It is a 
characteristic emphasis. 

The section headings are: The Pos- 
itive Personality; The Positive Pro- 
gram; The Positive Use of Previous 
Religion; The Positive Teaching. Un- 
der that outline he develops a theme 
well expressed in the sentence: “Jesus 
aimed as a soundly active soul in a 
soundly active body.” 

The Scriptures are widely used to 
develop that theme. The argument is 
convincing. Little standing room is left 
for any who might think of Jesus and 
His teaching as primarily negation and 
self-renunciation. Reading the book is 
a healthy experience. Its message 
merits wide proclamation. 

Ratpu D. Her. 


JESUS: IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


By A. T. Olmstead. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pages 274. Price, 
$2.75. 


Professor Olmstead asserts that the 
crucifixion of Jesus took place April 7 
in the year 30. Tables of Babylonian 
chronology published in 1942 enable 
students of the Bible to fix very def- 
inite dates for most of the events of 
the ministry of Jesus, Professor Olm- 
stead contends. 

On the basis of chronology this au- 
thor believes that John’s gospel is the 
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earliest and most trustworthy. He be- 
lieves it was written not more than ten 
years after the crucifixion. John’s gos- 
pel is not the fourth gospel which we 
now have, but an Aramaic original. All 
the gospels are based on such original 
Aramaic documents. Some of the docu- 
ments were prepared within a very 
brief time after the crucifixion. 

However, these chronological data 
and critical opinions are not the sub- 
stance of Dr. Olmstead’s book. This is 
a biography, written from the view- 
point of an unbeliever, but of consider- 
able value for the detailed knowledge 
of the author in the field of Near East 
language and history. The scenes and 
events of our Lord’s life are portrayed 
in terms of archaeological research and 
extended travel in Palestine. 

’ _ G. Etson Rurr. 


EIELSEN WAS FIRST 
By O. M. Norlie, Northfield, Minn. 
Lithoprinted by Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This is not a biography but a “bibliog-- 


raphy” of material dealing with Elling 
Eielsen. 

In this book the student and searcher 
for material on Elling Eielsen will find 
550 authors and 1,666 articles listed. 

Eielsen was the first Norwegian to 
have a book printed in America. In 
September 1841 he walked from his 
home in Norway, IIl., to New York and 
had his translation of Luther’s Small 
Catechism from Norwegian into Eng- 
lish printed. The next year he made 
another trip to New York, this time to 
get a Norwegian book printed, “An Ex- 
planation of the Catechism.” 

In publication matters, as well as in 
other lines of thought and endeavor 
“Kielsen Was First.” This bibliography 
is thus published in commemoration: of 
the beginning of Norwegian-American 
publishing history. 

Elling Eielsen is often referred to as 
a lay preacher. He was opposed to a 
liturgical service and had a fear of the 
ordained clergy of the State Church of 
Norway. Often he clashed with these 
brethren who had come over to min- 
ister to the immigrants in this new 
world. He founded a synod, which 
continues to this day, but which has 
never been very large in numbers. Its 
common designation is the LHielsen 
Synod, but its corporate name is the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica. 

That Eielsen made a great contribu- 
tion to the Norwegian-American Lu- 
theran Church cannot be denied. Those 
who are interested in Norwegian- 
American church history cannot avoid 
him, and will find this bibliography in- 
dispensable. A. H. G. GseEvre. 
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uliimore Plea tlay 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN FRONT IN MINISTRY TO SERVICE MEN 


Tue Lutheran Service Commission of 
the National Lutheran Council has ap- 
proved the establishment of a Lutheran 
Service Center in Baltimore to aid in 
our ministry to service men. The selec- 
tion of a location will be announced by 
the Rev. George H. Plamann, Lutheran 
camp pastor, in the near future. 

Contributors to the recent Lutheran 
World Action Appeal will be interested 
to know that our Lutheran Church is 
out in front in its ministry to service 
men. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the Lutheran Service Commission, met 
recently with the local Service Men’s 


Thousands of Men in the Armed Forces Have Been Served by 
Baltimore Churches with the Co-operation of the Department 
of Christian Ministry to Service Men 


Committee of the U. L. C. A. and 
A. L. C. Lutheran Churches of Balti- 
more and vicinity. Dr. Ylvisaker, who 
had stopped off at Baltimore on a re- 
cent tour of camps and service cen- 
ters, gave his report of the constructive 
work being done in service centers all 
over our country and called attention 
to the high quality of supplies of liter- 
ature and other equipment furnished 
to our Lutheran chaplains, camp pas- 
tors and service centers. Of special in- 
terest was his report that in Washing- 
ton army authorities regard the min- 
istry of the Lutheran Church to the 
soldiers as far in advance of anything 
that is being done by all other Protest- 
ant denominational groups. Other de- 
nominational groups are ordering our 
Lutheran literature for service men. 


Baltimore’s Activities 

A large four-story building houses 
the U. S. O. center in the downtown 
section in the 300 block, North Charles 
Sweet. This center was opened April 1. 


By Lioyp M. KELLER 


Governor O’Connor and Mayor Jack- 
son were present at the June U. S. O. 
dedication. The U. S. O. center, in ad- 
dition to its recreational program, is 
providing sleeping accommodations for 
300 service men in over-night or week- 
end leave from camp. 

As a part of the U. S. O. program 
the Y. M. C. A. is supervising the 
sleeping accommodations for 150 men 
in the armory. 

Patterson Park Memorial Methodist, 
St. Paul’s Lutheran (Missouri Synod), 
First Presbyterian, Mt. Vernon Place 
Methodist, Brown Memorial Presby- 
terian and Me- 
morial Protestant 
Churches are pro- 
viding sleeping ac- 
commodations for 
400 service men 
Friday and Satur- 
day nights. Cots 
and breakfast are 
provided free to 
service men in this 
ministry by these 
churches. 

A joint commit- 
tee on co-operation, 
consisting of five 
members from the 
U. S. O. and De- 
partment of Chris- 
tian Ministry to 
Service Men of 
the Council of 
Churches with 
U.S.0.—Y.M.C.A. 
Director and Liaison Chaplain of 
D. C. M. S. M. as ex-officio members 
has been organized. The purpose of this 
committee will be to co-ordinate the 
ministry to service men by these 
organizations in emergency sleeping 
accommodations, in programs of pub- 
licity and advertising, and in hospital- 
ity offered by the local churches. The 
Liaison Chaplain of the Council of 
Churches will co-operate with denom- 
inational service centers in working out 
the hospitality program of service to 
the service men, entertainment in 
homes, attendance at church services, 
church parties, entertainment, etc. 

The work of this joint committee will 
be watched all over our country. Its 
organization arose out of the initiative 
taken by the Council of Churches in 
providing a personal touch, personal 
counseling, home entertainment and 
spiritual ministry to service men that 
was not being provided by the U. S. O., 
in which Protestant Christianity is not 
officially represented. 
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Baltimore Protestantism recognized 
the need of a personal and spiritual 
ministry to the service men. It recog- 
nized that men away from home wanted 
something more than recreation. A 
year ago it set about to raise the nec- 
essary funds and had a Liaison Chap- 
lain, the Rev. Ben Wyland, on the job 
last September. Each week increasing 
evidence is brought to our attention 
that the church-going boys of the army 
and navy appreciate opportunities of 
talking over their problems with 
pastors. 

During the past ten months more 
than 25,000 boys from the near-by 
camps have shared in the varied min- 
istry of the Protestant churches of 
Baltimore. Among the thousands of 
soldiers and sailors that have partici- 
pated in the churches’ sleeping accom- 
modations service over week-ends, not 
a single case of drunkenness or disor- 
derly conduct has been reported. 

Twenty-five per cent of the men in 
the near-by camps are released for 
visits to Baltimore over the week-ends. 
Each three months brings new faces 
from all parts of our country. 

An authoritative source gives us the 
religious affiliations of a typical army 
camp near Baltimore: Protestants 64 
per cent; Catholics 32 per cent; Jewish 
3 per cent; Non-Sectarian 1 per cent. 

Information desks are provided and 
staffed by the Council of Churches in 
the Y. M. C. A. lobby and at the por- 
tico of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on 
Charles Street to bring the church’s 
ministry to the service men tramping 
the streets of Baltimore. 

Orchestras, glee clubs, soloists, and 
musicians are making their talents 
available to the men in camps through 
the Liaison Chaplain of the Council of 
Churches. Clergymen with their choirs 
are ministering to the men in the camp 
chapels. Bouquets of flowers are dis- 
tributed to men in hospitals in the 
camps by the churches. 


Council of Churches Campaign 

The Council of Churches, during the 
month of June, sponsored a quiet cam- 
paign for $37,000. $7,500 was allotted 
for Service to Juvenile Delinquents 
and the Department of Social Rela- 
tions, $13,900 for assisting defense 
workers and their families in the trailer 
camp near the Martin Aircraft plant to 
have necessary religious and social 
facilities. $20,000 has been assured from 
the results of this campaign. $3,000 of 
this amount will be available for emer- 
gency work by the Churches’ Christian 
Ministry to Service Men. 


The Changing Scene 
Three Baltimore Lutheran pastors 
have accepted commissions as chap- 
lains in the Army and Navy during the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A Real Ministry of Mercy 


Not many of us will live to be nine- 
ty-six. If a few of us do, we will find 
our faculties and strength slowly but 
surely, if not suddenly slipping from 
our grasp. Mrs. A. E. Bernheim will be 
ninety-six years old September 17. Her 
mind has been very active through her 
aging years; however, her sight is 
gradually slipping from her. She is 
almost blind. 

Mrs. Bernheim has been a prolific 
reader, especially of her church liter- 
ature. She says her father always took 
the church paper and she remembers 
that it was also found in her grand- 
father’s home. She says, “The church 
paper has changed names a number 
of times, but it was always found in our 
home.” 

Mrs. Bernheim’s people originally 
settled in Fennsylvania, later moving 
to Illinois. She is the widow of the Rev. 
Dr. A. E. Bernheim. Since her hus- 
band’s death sive has made her home 
in Pasadena, California, and North 
Carolina, where her husband last 
served. 

Mrs. Bernheim has given liberally to 
the various boards of the church and 
has given very substantially to prac- 
tically every new mission begun in 
North Carolina for the past fifteen 
years. 

It has been a familiar scene on going 
into her room to find her bent over her 
Sunday School Quarterly, her Bible, 
or her Lutueran. In her aging and tir- 
ing hand one sees a magnifying glass. 
But she has had to lay the magnifying 
glass aside, as it is of little help now. 

We must now go by and read to her. 
Certainly we should, and we should 


Mrs. A. E. Bernheim 


enjoy doing so. Her countenance 
brightens when we read to her from 
the Word of God. A highly appreciated 
and doubtless blessed ministry would 
be the weekly visit to persons with her 
handicap in order to read to them. It is 
needless to say this would prove spiri- 
tually beneficial. Or could not some 
Sunday school class or auxiliary spon- 
sor such visits? Why can’t we do some- 
thing about the Ministry of Mercy in 
this simple way? 

A boy of our congregation in Ashe- 
boro, N. C., visits Mrs. Bernheim 
weekly for the sole purpose of read- 
ing to her from her Bible and corre- 
spondence, which still comes. This 
thoughtful boy is thirteen years of age 
and a Luther Leaguer. His name is 
Ralph Yarberry. 

Roscoe B. FISHER. 


Activities Postponed 


Amonc other things that will make 
1942 memorable are those festivities 
and activities which had to be omitted 
from the places in calendars where they 
had occurred for many years. A quite 
recent illustration of this characteristic 
of the year is the announcement that 
Donation Day at the Topton Orphan 
Home which was to be observed Au- 
gust 20 will be omitted. The reason 
is that it is not expedient for people 
to gather because of limitations on 
transportation. Several summer schools 
have had the same fate of postpone- 
ment. 

The policy adopted by the Topton 
Orphan Home is one which merits 
patronage by the sponsors of that in- 
stitution and by all other activities with 
which the war has interfered. The 
amount of money which is required to 
finance the work to which the festival’s 


offerings have been usually applied 
should be donated directly. The fact is 
that these institutions of mercy are 
doing more than the usual amount of 
work. They are thus entitled to a 
higher place in the prayers and benev- 
olences of the members of the church. 


BACK IN SERVICE 


Mr. Martin A. McGrory, whose in- 
terest in Lutheran Church activities in 
Washington, D. C., has taken the form 
of action in recent years, figures in a 
recent issue of The Washington Post 
under the heading, “Churchman Re- 
sumes Post With Marines.” The article 
further informs its readers that the son 
of Mr. McGrory is likewise in the serv- 
ice. The Church was the beneficiary 
of the zeal of Mr. McGrory prior to the 
war. One can be sure that it will con- 
tinue in his thinking in the relation- 
ships which he has resumed. 
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Debt Pressure Lifted 


Biblical Seminary, New York, Dr. 
Horace Ford Martin, President, 
Provides Money for Continuance 


Frienps of the Biblical Seminary in 
New York rejoice over its recent vic- 
tory in the crisis which threatened to 
bring to a close its rich ministry of 
forty-two years. Foreclosure proceed- 
ings on its twelve-story building which 
was constructed for use fifteen years 
ago were to take effect June 30. In- 
stead, on that evening, a large group 
of faculty, former students and friends 
met for praise and thanksgiving, ex- 
pressing deep gratitude to God for the 
successful completion of an all-out ef- 
fort to meet the situation. 

For some time strenuous efforts had 
been made to relieve the financial stress 
of the seminary. In January, the Board 
of Trustees, the faculty, the Alumni 
Association, students and friends of the 
seminary, working in co-operation, 
projected plans to secure pledges for 
gifts in the amount of $116,000. It was 
agreed that the entire amount of $116, 
000 should be pledged or no pledge 
was to be fulfilled. The raising of this 
amount would make valid large can- 
cellations in obligations by faculty and 
staff and other creditors, the offered 
cancellation on mortgage principal by 
the mortgage holder amounting to 
$70,000, thus constituting a total re- 
duction of liabilities of more than 
$300,000. 

It is of special interest that the goal 
was reached in only eleven weeks of 
co-operative effort under the direction 
of Dr. Horace Ford Martin, president 
of the seminary; Dr. Dean G. McKee, 
dean, and other members of the semi- 
nary staff. Pledges were made by more 
than 1,100 people, a very large per- 
centage of whom are alumni or those 
interested by alumni. On June 15, the 
original deadline for obtaining pledges 
for the $116,000, only $54,000 had been 
secured, and the time was extended to 
June 24. On the final day, $32,000 re- 
mained unpledged. In the closing hours 
of the day, members of the Board of 
Trustees, faculty, Alumni Association 
and student body with other friends 
were thrilled by successive reports 
marking the advance to the goal. All 
who participated testify that the im- 
possible was done because of the foun- 
dation of prayer under the whole effort. 

The Biblical Seminary was founded 
in 1900 by Dr. W. W. White, who served 
as president for thirty-eight years. The 
seminary is an interdenominational in- 
stitution, usually having twenty to 
thirty denominations in its student 
body. Twenty-six Lutheran students, 
many of whom are pastors in the vicin- 
ity of New York, were registered this 
past school year. 
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Church Wishes in Ay Bae 


Summer School at Lake Wawasee Proves Urgency 
of Response to the Master’s Call 


The Lutheran Summer School for 
Church Workers of the Indiana and 
Michigan Synods was held the week of 
July 14-19, along the wooded slopes 
beneath the towering oak trees of spa- 
cious Oakwood Park on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Wawasee in Indiana. 
Though no official theme appeared on 
the programs, one could readily sense 
that the purpose was to strengthen the 
spiritual structure of the soul. Those 
who participated were fully conscious 
of a spiritual pilgrimage with the Mas- 
ter beside the still waters in searching 
out the deep and worthwhile things of 
life. The words of Mary Lathbury in 
her beloved song, “Break Thou the 
Bread of Life,” were significant for 
such a setting, “Bless Thou the truth, 
dear Lord, to me, to me; as Thou didst 
bless the bread, by Galilee.” 

In these days of perilous urgency and 
restriction of civilian travel necessi- 
tated by the war, the program of the 
Summer School was planned with some 
trepidation that conditions might be 
such as greatly to curtail the atten- 
dance and hinder the success of the 
school. But today the call of the Mas- 
ter “ over the tumult of life’s wild rest- 
less sea” comes with renewed serious- 
ness and that call was not spurned. 
The response was very gratifying. The 
total registration reached nearly 450, 
with an attendance for the week of 
well above five hundred. Full-time 
registrations fell only a few below 
those of last season. The urgency of 
the response to the Lord’s call is still 
evident. The demands of our nation 
for men in the service of the armed 
forces and in war production work 
were clearly marked as young men in 
that age group were noticeably absent. 
However, their ranks were filled with 
a younger group who are coming to 
the Summer School sessions in ever 
increasing numbers. Sensing this trend, 
the Board for the past two seasons 
has provided an “enrichment” course, 
which has proved highly effective for 
those of intermediate age. 


Worship 


The Bible Hour held at the begin- 
ning of each day was conducted by 
George W. Miley, D.D., of Columbus, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Synod. His 
challenging messages were a call to 
Christian faith under the following 
themes: I Believe in God; I Believe 
in Jesus Christ; I Believe in the Holy 
Ghost; I Believe that the teachings of 
the Catechism set forth the basic truths 
of my faith for my salvation; and, Good 
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Soldiers of Jesus Christ, which was an 
application of how these things are to 
be carried out in daily living. In deep 
conviction Dr. Miley set forth with 
positive clarity the Scriptural truths 
for Christian living in these, times. 


Study 


Five credit courses were offered: 
two were of the first series, two of the 
second, and one was a special new 
course. “The Church Worker and His 
Material” and “The Church Worker 
and His Personal Life” were taught 
respectively by the Rev. William S. 
Avery of Detroit, Mich.,-and the Rev. 
Olen A. Peters of Anderson, Indiana. 
“A Study of the New Testament” was 
given by the Rev. L. H. Grimes of 
Gary, Indiana, and “The Administra- 
tion, Grouping and Equipment in the 
Junior Department” was taught by 
Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The special course, planned and 
taught for the first time this season, 
by H. Grady Davis, D.D., of the Chi- 
cago Seminary, was a credit course in 
Music known as No. 14-B. The Enrich- 
ment Course for Intermediates was 
given by the Rev. Homer R. Ogle of 
North Manchester, Indiana, in which 
fifty-six received credit from the local 
Summer School Board. 

In the Group conferences held each 
day the Pastors were led by Dr. Miley 
in a series of discussions of practical 
pastoral problems. Mrs. C. E. Paulus 
of Chicago conducted the Women’s 
Hour in a broad survey of missionary 
materials. The junior young people 
met with Pastor Avery; and the senior 
young people met with a series of lead- 
ers, due to the fact that the Rev. Car- 
veth P. Mitchell of Columbus, Ohio, 
was absent because of illness. 

The Primary and Junior children, 
forty-nine of whom were registered 
for the school, met each day in the 
chapel under the leadership of Mrs. 
Pelchrzim of Goshen, Indiana, assisted 
by several qualified helpers. The Chil- 
dren of the Church materials were 
used exclusively in their work, and 
were supplemented by an extensive 
range of handwork materials. 


Evening Programs 


Dr. Edwin Moll, executive secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, was 
on hand to present in his inimitable 
way the romance of missions. The 
showing of the technicolor motion pic- 
ture, “The Cross in the Field,’ was 
deeply appreciated. The Board is to 
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be highly commended for the produc- 
tion and release of this fine picture. 

The value of motion pictures in the 
program of visual education for the 
church was demonstrated by the Rev. 
L. C. Westenbarger of Monroeville, 
Indiana, through a series of reels on 
various subjects, which was climaxed 
by a splendid technicolor picture, “The 
Son of Man.” 

Music lovers were delightfully thrilled 
with a program of religious music by 
the masters presented by the Goshen 
Motet Choir. This distinctly cultural 
contribution was a splendid addition 
to the program of the school. 

To provide the fun element an ama- 
teur program was held with the Rev. 
W. E. Allen of Mishawaka as master 
of ceremonies. 


Special Features 


At the close of the first evening of 
the school the members of the faculty 
with the pastors and their wives met 
in the hotel for an informal social 
period of entertainment and fellowship. 

The women of the Southern Confer- 
ence acted as hostesses at an informal 
meeting in the auditorium for all 
women on Thursday afternoon. The 
speaker for the occasion was the Rev. 
John A. Pettit, recently returned from 
our mission in Puerto Rico. Pastor 
Pettit and family were heartily wel- 
comed back to the synod’s fellowship. 

A banquet for the young women was 
held in the hotel Saturday evening, at 
which time Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner was 
the speaker. 

According to the veteran anglers, 
Turney, Goering, Hanes and Donald- 
son, the fishing was good! But perhaps 
the most popular place was the lovely 
beach in front of the hotel, which was 
always crowded during bathing hours 
with lovers of the surf. Softball and 
tennis produced victors and vanquished 
and left their toll of aching muscles. 

The school closed Sunday morning, 
July 19, with services in the auditorium. 
Three hundred twenty were present 
for the Sunday school period, at the 
close of which the credit course certifi- 
cates were awarded. No one could 
doubt the values of such training when 
those splendid groups of young people 
went forward to receive their awards. 

The closing message in the Chief 
Service was delivered by H. Grady 
Davis, D.D. 

With the completion of another bene- 
ficial session of the Summer School, 
the highest commendation is due A. H. 
Keck, D.D., of Richmond, who has long 
served faithfully and efficiently as 
Dean; the Rev. J. S. Hoenstine, Colum- 
bia City, president of the Board; the 
Rev. J. S. Kauffman, Flat Rock, Mich., 
secretary; and the Rev. Paul Brosy, 
Goshen, registrar and treasurer. 
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Vow Jersey Vewis 


Long Pastorates and Up-to-the-Minute Methods Reported 


CONSIDERING its size and situation, 
the State of New Jersey seems to rate 
more news comment than any other. 
Texas, of course, is known for its vast- 
ness; and New York is known for its 
teeming millions; but New Jersey is 
known because of the things that hap- 
pen there. With such “attractions” as 
Mayor Hague, the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping, the zeppelin disaster, and a score 
of others, the news wires from this state 
have been kept constantly busy during 
the past few decades. 

But all of New Jersey’s news isn’t 
bad. This reporter is continually find- 
ing information about the advancement 
of our Church and of Christianity in 
general to forward to THE LUTEERAN. 
Like our once famous but now almost 
extinct mosquitoes, we Jerseyites 
always keep buzzing around, looking 
for some exciting activity. 

Despite several recent pastoral 
changes, the New Jersey Conference of 
the New York Synod deserves to be 
noted for long pastorates. There are 
many men whose records of service to 
one congregation stretch over a period 
of many years. 

In this connection, a dual event of 
note was celebrated in early June, when 
Grace Lutheran Church, Bayonne, ob- 
served its thirty-fifth anniversary as a 
congregation and also honored its first 
and only pastor, the Rev. F. Hampton 
Berwager, on his thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary as its shepherd. During that time 
the hard work and faithful efforts of 
Pastor Berwager have built up a strong 
congregation, which now numbers 
more than 400 communicants. This 
growth came largely through conse- 
erated missionary activity and: not 
through population increase in the 
city. 

The Rev. Edward Morecraft, one of 
the sons that Grace Church has given 
to the ministry, was toastmaster for the 
social evening which honored Pastor 
Berwager. Other speakers included Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton and Dr. Samuel 
G. Hefelbower of Wagner College; and 
the Rey. Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam of 
Jersey City, whose service at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church covers a few years more 
than Pastor Berwager’s. The Rev. J. 
Henry Meyer represented the New 
Jersey Conference, and many officials 
of the Bayonne city government were 
present. Pastor Berwager is chaplain 
of both the Fire and Police depart- 
ments. 

Two pastors recently ordained to the 
ministry at the Synod’s convention, 
have taken up work on Conference 
territory. The Rev. Arthur B. Rensch- 
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ler was installed at Zion Church, Rah- 
way, June 21. The Rev. John Sardeson 
will soon be installed at Zion Church, 
Saddle River, in a lovely country 
church in a growing section of North- 
ern Bergen County. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


have been conducted during the early 
part of the summer by many congre- 
gations. A great deal of interest was 
reported in the project study connected 
with the Muhlenberg Anniversary. At 
St. Paul’s, Teaneck, there were 110 
children enrolled. The project work in- 
cluded construction of miniature Army 
and Navy chapels. The Navy chapel 
was modeled after the one used by 
Chaplain Luther Gerhart at the 
Brooklyn Naval Base; while the Army 
chapel duplicated the one used at Fort 
Devens, Mass., by the 101st Cavalry, 
whose chaplain, Major Edward J. 
Kroncke, was present at the closing 
exercises of the school. 


Additional Services 


Increases in church attendance are 
reported from many sections and, be- 
cause of varied hours of work in de- 
fense industries, some congregations 
are listing additional services. At Re- 
deemer Church, Maywood, the Rev. 
Cyrus M. Wallick is holding a service 
each Wednesday evening to pray for 
men from the congregation who are in 
the nation’s service. Despite the fact 
that in this area evening services are 
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generally omitted during the summer, 
satisfactory attendances are reported. 


Increased Benevolence Giving 


In an effort to improve benevolence 
giving and to stimulate interest in 
stewardship among congregations of 
conference, the Stewardship Commit- 
tee has sent two specific requests to 
each pastor. The first requests the 
names and addresses of all councilmen, 
in order that communications of a 
stewardship nature may be sent to 
each, thereby widening the field of re- 
sponsibility for benevolences. The sec- 
ond suggests the arrangement of a 
round-table conference by each coun- 
cil during the fall, for an open discus- 
sion of stewardship, with one of the 
officers of the conference present to 
give information and answer questions. 
If there is a good response from the 
pastors and congregations, this should 
certainly provide direct action in im- 
proving New Jersey’s benevolence 
standing. 


For Men in the Service 


At St. Paul’s, Teaneck, we are mail- 
ing a monthly mimeographed news- 
paper to our men in service, who now 
number more than forty. Consisting of 
two pages and titled “The Banner,” this 
message brings information and gossip 
about the town, the church, and infor- 
mation about the men themselves, since 
correspondence between men in differ- 
ent branches of the service is well-nigh 
impossible. The reaction to this paper 
has been so enthusiastic that we are 
mentioning it as a possible project for 
other congregations that have a large 
number of men in military service. It 
is convenient and satisfying. 
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California Se wee 


THE WRITER VISITS AMONG FORMER FRIENDS AND SCENES 


WHEN we lived in Iowa, quite a num- 
ber of years ago, an old gentleman re- 
turning from California, remarked, “I 
don’t like their eternal, monotonous, 
everlasting sunshine.” 

Not so with us, this season. The cli- 
mate has been unusual, even for South- 
ern California. The high fogs and pre- 
vailing winds from the ocean have 
made this a more than ordinary sum- 
mer resort. We have longed, however, 
for a brief change in a higher altitude, 
with desert-like air—where the days 
are hot and the nights are cool; away 
from the pulsing activity of the “close 
by Los Angeles” vicinity. So we came 
to San Bernardino. 

We were encouraged to this trek by 
our good friends, the Rev. and Mrs. 
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H. Paul Romeis. “Paul” found us the 
location: the commodious, air-condi- 
tioned Hotel California. Here, together 
with wife and daughter, we spent two 
delightful, restful weeks. From the 
manager, T. F. Brioady, the hostess, 
the diningroom waitresses, the elevator 
“sirls’—in fact, from the entire per- 
sonnel— we received the most cour- 
teous treatment. Mrs. Zeigler, espe- 
cially, in her as yet incomplete recovery 
from her mishap of two years ago, was 
cared for as an honored guest. And we 
enjoyed it all; and this brief stay toned 
up all of us, as by an invigorating tonic. 


San Bernardino 


was our home for a time, twenty years 
ago. We were pastor of the First 
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Church, where Mr. and Mrs. Romeis 
now are. At the church we met a num- 
ber of old-time friends, men and 
women, and children grown up, some 
of whom are married and have homes 
of their own—all remaining faithful to 
the church through the years. 

And we listened to “Paul” preach; 
three Sundays we were there. This was 
a truly blessed privilege, seeing that 
we have been partially debarred from 
church services for a year or more, 
through home cares. 

I cannot reproduce the sermons; they 
are unlike some of the effusions some 
of us old-timers were accustomed to 
deliver. He talks to the people; he in- 
cludes himself in his familiar chats 
about sin and salvation. In the pulpit, 
he is “Our Pastor”; out of the pulpit, 
on the street and in social life, he is 
“Paul.” At a Kiwanis Club banquet in 
the California Hotel, after making their 
patriotic ovation to the flag, the chair- 
man turned to Mr. Romeis and said, 
“Paul, will you lead us in prayer?” 

First Church has an up-and-coming 
choir of fifteen juniors, ranging from 
nine to nineteen years, trained by Mrs. 
Rosemary Romeis. At a Sunday eve- 
ning organ dedication Vesper Service, 
along with organ voluntaries by Alex- 
ander Reilly, a master organist, and 
vocal solos by Mrs. Reilly, the choir, 
led by Mrs. Romeis, sang classic 
anthems. 

The church building has been greatly 
improved since we were last here. The 
chancel is recessed and arched, with 
altar liturgically furnished. A com- 
modious parish equipment has been 
added to the rear of the church. At- 
tendance at church services is encour- 
aging, for this the commencement of 
San Bernardino’s proverbially double- 
heated summer. 


A Vineyard Country 


On approaching San Bernardino, we 
passed through the QGuasti vineyard, 
containing 5,000 acres, the largest sin- 
gle vineyard in the world. In the coun- 
ty there are 25,000 acres in vineyards; 
besides the luscious raisin and grape 
juice, surely these many tons of grapes 
contain enough potential poison to ine- 
briate the entire state. 

In 1938, the crop valuation of the 
“county was over $25,000,000; citrus 
fruit alone valued at more than $15,000. 
The city of San Bernardino has a popu- 
lation of between ‘50,000 and 60,000. It 
is rapidly becoming a city of homes, 
crowding out on the uplands in the 
direction of the once famous Arrow- 
head Hotel. 

Riverside and Redlands are close 
neighbors. Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Poat 
came over from Riverside to the organ 
dedication, and it was a pleasure again 
to meet the Poats, and to find them in 
such fine fettle. 


Riverside is noted especially for two 
outstanding achievements: the found- 
ing of the famous Mission Inn, by 
Frank Miller; and the setting up of 
the cross on Mount Reubadoux and in- 
augurating the sunrise Easter services, 
by Mr. Miller and Mr. Riis. Today, 
millions flock to these services. 


Redlands 


was on our tentative schedule. We 
had hoped to meet Pastor Carl Miller, 
who is carrying on the work which his 
father, Dr. W. C. Miller, recently re- 
linquished. And there are the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. J. Dentler—Mrs. Dentler con- 
tinuing her school work, and Mr. Dent- 
ler enfeebled through long illness. And 
there is Arthur E. Isham, member of 
synod and of the Southern Conference 
since 1913. Though no longer in the ac- 
tive pastorate, Mr. Isham continues to 
maintain and to advocate Christian 
principles in his business activities. He 
is an authority on citrus fruit culture 
and shipment; at present, he is man- 
ager of one of the principal orange 
marketing organizations of the state. 
Among other attractions, Redlands is 
known as the home of millionaires. 


A Valued Friend 


As we were preparing for our little 
vacation visit, one of our most highly 
esteemed friends, and a valued mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Long Beach, 
Mrs. Rose Hanks Thresh, was suddenly 
stricken while alone in her home, May 
26, and quietly passed away, May 29. 
Memorial services were conducted in 
Long Beach by Drs. H. J. Weaver and 
D. J. Snyder, her pastor. 

Rose Hanks was directly related to 
the family of Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of President Lincoln. She justly prided 
herself in her Lincoln-Hanks connec- 
tion. 

Born May 31, 1878, in the vicinity 
of Zion Church, a part of the Adams- 
ville Parish in Ohio, she is buried there 
beside her two children who died in 
childhood. 

She was married to Fermin H. 
Thresh, at Coshockton, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 28, 1911. Mr. and Mrs. Thresh were 
members, first of Zion Church, then of 
Trinity, Akron, Ohio. On coming to 
California, twenty-odd years ago, they 
lived for a time at Riverside, where 
they formed the friendship of Dr. 
Weaver. On coming to Long Beach, 
shortly after, they became members of 
Trinity Church, to which they gave 
liberal support, especially during the 
reconstruction of the building after the 
earthquake. 

Whether in the Sunday school, mem- 
ber of the Bible class, worker in the 
Aid and Missionary Societies, friend 
of the young people—helpfully inter- 
ested in every department of the 
church work, her epitaph might well 
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be: “She hath done what she could.” 

It is not entirely as a devoted Chris- 
tian worker that these words are 
spoken of her; she was this, and more. 
Rather, are we thinking of her as a 
personal friend that has gone from us. 
She was like one of our own family. 
The Thresh home and ours have long 
been intimately related. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thresh have been frequent callers at 
our house—especially since we have 
been partially shut-in, the past year or 
more. 


Timely Articles 


Tue July number of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly promises to be of 
unusual interest and timeliness. Ac- 
cording to the announcement of the 
editors, this number includes a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of full 
membership, by the United Lutheran 
Church, in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz and Dr. Charles L. 
Venable participated in this discussion. 
There are three articles which deal 
with the church in the present war: 
“The Church and the Pastor in War- 
time,” by Professor Paul J. Hoh; “The 
Church and World Peace,” by Profes- 
sor O. Frederick Nolde; and “The 
Function of the Church in a Time of 
War,” by Dr. C. Franklin Koch. Pro- 
fessor Raymond T. Stamm presents a 
timely treatment of “The Revelation 
of St. John and the Present Crisis,” 
and there are additional articles on 
“Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and 
Michael Schlatter” by President-Emer- 
itus George W. Richards and on “The 
Experience of the Spirit” by the Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz. 

Single numbers of the Quarterly may 
be secured for 75 cents by writing to 
Professor H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg, 
Pa. The subscription price is $2.50 a 
year in advance. 


MEN HONOR TEACHER 


To show appreciation for the loyal 
leadership of their teacher, Mr. William 
H. Stackel, the Men’s Sunday School 
Class of the Church of the Reformation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has agreed to build in 
his honor, a village church in India, 
and also to support a native worker for 
that. village. The class decided upon 
this U. L. C. A. Mission project as an- 
other means of extending the Kingdom 
in a war-torn world. 

Mr. Stackel is chairman of the Com- 
mission on Investments for the U. L. 
C. A.; has served in several capacities 
for the United Synod of New York, 
and has served on the church council 
of the Church of the Reformation for 
twenty-seven years. Frederick R. Knu- 
bel, D.D., is pastor of the congregation. 
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R bs. yd pspietlecnt of OF 


Tue value of religious surveys in any 
community has always been argued pro 
and con, however, the ministers and 
religious leaders of Mansfield, Ohio, 
the hub of the Richland, Crawford and 
Ashland counties’ wheel, will launch 
such a project in the early fall. It is 
possible that the Roman Catholic group 
will join in the effort. Not at all within 
a defense area, Mansfield has grown 
consistently’ and solidly. 


Lutheran ministers and their fami- 
lies enjoyed the annual picnic and 
gathering at Camp Mowana, near 
Mansfield, early in June. Dr. M. M. 
Allbeck was re-named head of the or- 
ganization, and the Rev. O. S. Goerner 
of Lucas was elected to replace the 
Rev. C. B. A. Stacy of Mt. Zion as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Closing a five months’ supply min- 
istry in Augsburg Church, Orrville, 
May 31, Dr. M. M. Allbeck of Mans- 
field was surprised May 10 as the con- 
gregation helped to celebrate the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination. Dr. 
and Mrs. Allbeck were presented with 
a bouquet of roses. The Rev. Paul H. 
Buchholtz, recent graduate of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, began his 
ministry in Orrville, June 7. The new 
pastor is the son of Rev. W. E. Buch- 
holtz of Roseville. On the afternoon 
of May 10 the former pastor, Chaplain 
James L. Keyser of Lancaster, brought 


his chapel choir from the Boys’ Indus-_ 


trial School for a vesper service. 


The Daughters of Ruth Class of St. 
Luke’s Church, Mansfield, presented 
Dr. H. S. Garnes, pastor, with a set 
of stoles for the five seasons. The Ur- 
sula Cotta class presented a new can- 
dle lighter and extinguisher. 


First Church, Shelby, Dr. D. B. 
Young, pastor, now has a thoroughly 
renovated church basement at an ap- 
proximate cost of $2,400. Nearly two- 
thirds of the total has been paid to 
date. Thisin connection with the newly 
constructed educational unit, pro- 
vides First Church with first-class 
space and equipment for training youth 
and adults. 


During a recent morning service 
members of First Church, Crestline, 
the Rev. S. A. Metzger pastor, observed 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the present building. Pastor 
Metzger preached on the subject, 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” Earlier in the 
season, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Morrow, 
active members, presented the church 
with white silk hangings for the altar, 
pulpit and lectern. 


By Herman L. GILBERT 


During the past school year, the Rev. 
John R. Himes of Belleville presented 
a course in “Christianity” in the Johns- 
ville High School. Credit was given to 
all students who participated. 


In late spring Luther Leaguers from 
twelve churches of the Jerome Region 
held a rally at Camp Mowana with the 
young people of the Rowsburg church 
in charge. Mothers and daughters from 
these congregations gathered in May 
in Ashland under the supervision of 
the Mifflin Parish. 


On May 17 the members of St. Paul 
Church, Mansfield, rejoiced at the 
burning of the final note of indebted- 
ness on the church property. Extensive 
repairs begun back in 1925 required 
an expenditure of $21,615. The nine- 
tieth year of the founding of the con- 
gregation was marked June 21 when a 
son of the parish, the Rev. Martin W. 
Wappner, chaplain at the Ohio State 
Reformatory, was the preacher. The 
Rev. Herman L. Gilbert has been pas- 
tor for the past nine and a half years. 


An increasing number of parishes 
sponsored or participated in Vacation 
Bible Schools this summer. In Mans- 
field the Association of Church School 
Superintendents headed co-operative 
schools throughout the city. Several 
who did not join in this program pro- 
jected a local program. The goal was 
“a school within walking distance of 
every child.” 


In recent weeks the Rev. Edward H. 
Orinson, a son of Bethany Church, 
Cleveland, was installed as pastor of 
the Nevada Parish. He follows the Rev. 
Knox Roberts, who is now pastor of 
the Millersburg Parish. The Rev. Carl 
Coad, a son of St. Paul Church, New- 
ark, has taken up his work in the 
Jeromesville Parish. The Rev. Edward 
Dinkel, a recent seminary graduate 
and son of First Church, Crestline, has 
become pastor of St. Paul Church, 
Temperance, Mich. 


Reports coming from Camp Mowana, 
Lutheran Youth Camp of Ohio, located 
near Mansfield, are of the right sort. 
Approximately seventy boys were 
reached over the four-week period. A 
capacity enrollment for girls has been 
announced. A new project is the youth 
camp, boys and girls seventeen and 
over, held the first week in August. 


The Rev. Fred A. Heckathorn was 
installed as pastor of the Rock Grove- 
State Line Parish of the Illinois Synod 
July 5 by Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand 
of Rockford, Ill. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Dr. Frederic Sutter 


— Pastor 


Frederic Sutter, D.D., observed two 
anniversaries this year: the thirty-fifth 
of his pastorate at Trinity Church, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and the forty-fifth 
of his ordination to the Christian min- 
istry. These have been years in which 
he won the hearts of people every- 
where by his deep love for them and 
for his Master. 

Dr. Sutter was graduated from Wag- 
ner College in 1894 and from the Phila- 
delphia Seminary three years later. 
After ordination by the New York 
Ministerium, he became pastor at Lib- 
erty, N. Y., and at Hudson, N. Y. In 
1907 he accepted the call to become 
pastor of Trinity Church, Staten Island, 
a weak congregation which needed 
patient, courageous, and affectionate 
leadership. Here he has given the best 
years of his life. 

On the hill beyond the church stands 
another monument to his loyalty and 
love—Wagner College. He was elected 
to its Board of Trustees in 1917 and has 
been its president since 1918. Three 
times he has served as acting president. 
But when approached to become full- 
time president, he responded, “My own 
people need me more.” 

In 1926 he led the financial campaign 
for the college, and during the past 
year he was chairman of the Hartwick- 
Wagner appeal for $300,000. 

Dr. Sutter is aided in this pastorate 
by his son, the Rev. Carl J. Sutter, 
who pays his father the following 
tribute: 


“T find in my father a man of pro- q 


found conviction, one who is truly de- 
voted to his Saviour. His keen under- 


standing of humanity has made him the © 


friend of man. His willingness to sac- 
rifice, his tireless energy, and his never- 
failing courage and faith have made 
him the beloved shepherd of his flock. 
His ability to speak to the simple un- 
derstanding of the child as well as to 
the more highly trained mind has 
brought his message to thousands. His 
store of common sense has made him 
the advisor of men and women in every 
walk of life. His possession of a keen 
sense of wit has won for him the hearts 
of young and old. His worrisome na- 
ture has made him concerned with 
each individual in his flock. His great- 
est gift lies in his ability to comfort 
the bereaved; to give peace of mind to 
those who rest on beds of illness; to 
give courage to those who despair; to 
give hope to those in distress, and con- 
fidence to those who are weak in spirit. 
He is above all a pastor, a shepherd, 
not only to his parish but to the whole 
community. My hope is that I may be 
in some small measure as successful a 
pastor as he has been and is. He is 
truly a man of God.” 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Grand Central Mur- 
der (MGM) 
Patricia Dane 
Van Heflin 
Sam Levine 


Detective. When tawdry 
actress is murdered in pri- 
vate railway car, suspects 
are assembled; then cocky 
detective decides who did 
it. 


Setting—huge railway station—is the 
only element to lift this out of the 
routine; solved by deduction and 
conversation rather than by plot de- 
velopment, it makes a static, talka- 
tive mystery film. M, Y 


It Happened in Flat- 
bush (Fox) 
Sara Allgood 
Scotty Beckett 
Wm. Frawley 
Lloyd Nolan 
Carole Landis 


Comedy. Ex-ballplayer, in 
disgrace for an error of 
eight years before, returns 
to manage Brooklyn team, 
making good despite first 
hot, then cold, support by 
fans and club owners. 


As a straightforward story, it goes 
over well; when it attempts to wax 
mystical over the phenomenon of 
the Brooklyn baseball fan, it be- 
comes sentimental and unconvinc- 
ing. Characterizations are excellent 
and film manages to achieve audi- 
ence participation. Entertaining. 
M, iY.C 


Lady in a Jam 
(Univ). 
Ralph Bellamy 
Irene Dunne 
Patric Knowles 
Queenie Vassar 


Comedy. Psychiatrist, as- 
signed to study rattle- 
brained heiress, starts her 
panning for gold on grand- 
mother’s “stake” in Arizona 
ghost town, with hilarious 
consequences. 


Some spots are very, very funny; 
but just as frequent are boggings 
down because of ineptitudes of plot, 
particularly in final portions. Lack- 
ing sprightliness, is moderately en- 
tertaining. M, Y 


The Magnificent Am- 
bersons (RKO) 
Dolores Costello 
Joseph Cotton 
Tim Holt 
Agnes Moorehead 


Drama. Tragic results of 
pride in wealthy midwest 
family during early years 
of the century, with the 
coming of the motor car as 
a sort of motif. 


Like other Orson Welles films, this 
is interesting and unusual techni- 
cally: settings, lighting, methods of 
projecting characterizations, etc.; and 
the “feeling” of the period comes 
through with unusual effect. Story, 
however, lacks clarity and motiva- 
tions are frequently vague. Interest- 
ing technically, but fails to sustain 
interest in content. M, Y 


Parachute Nurse 
(Col.) 
M. Chapman 
Kay Harris 


Melodrama. Experiences of 
group of nurses during air 
training to equip them for 
emergency service. 


Story is fairly interesting, but what 
happens is adolescent in conception 
and artificial in its presentation on 
screen. Routine. Na 


Rubber Racketeers 
(Mono.) 
R. Cortez 
Wm. Henry 
R. Hudson 


ishing Virginian. 


Melodrama. Defense work- 
ers go out on their patriotic 
own to find and punish 
gangsters setting up as tire 
bootleggers. 


Moves at a smart pace and is well- 
intentioned. Marred by casual pre- 
sentation of violence and ruthless- 
ness. And why doesn’t anyone sim- 
ply call the F. B. 1.2? Unnecessary. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


| For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, Hello Annapolis, Kathleen, The Van- 


For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 
My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. Kipps,-Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, 
One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, 
Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentlemen from West 
Point, This Above All, To Be or Not To Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


HEYER ANNIVERSARY 


CELEBRATED 


Allentown, Pa. The Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Allentown Confer- 
ence and the Luther League sponsored 
a service of commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival of 
Father Heyer, the first American Lu- 
theran missionary to India, on the eve- 
ning of July 19 at West Park, Allen- 
town. The liturgist was the chairman 


of the Foreign Mission Committee of 


conference, the Rev. Paul B. Wolper, 
and the address was delivered by the 


treasurer of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the U. L. C. A., Mr. George R. 
Weitzel of Baltimore. The offering re- 
ceived will become part of the contri- 
bution of the Luther League’s mission 
objective to provide $10,000 for more 
adequate physical equipment for the 
Luthergiri 
India. 


Theological Seminary in 


ADD THESE 
To Your Library 


° THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 
Tappert and Doberstein 

Muhlenberg’s diary translated for 
the first time in the English lan- 
guage. An intimate revelation of his 
life and times. 

Subscription price for three vol- 

umes — $10.00; first payment, 

$3.50, due upon receipt of Vol. 1. 


him father 


They 
Called Him 
FATHER 


by 


BACHMANN 


A dynamic pen portrait of John 
Christian Frederick Heyer, a 


pioneer missionary here and abroad. 
$1.75. 


THE PREACHER’S 
DOORKNOB 
Leander M. Zimmerman 
A charming little book presenting 
the drama of life as a minister sees 
it. 35 cents. 


A PASTOR WINGS OVER 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Samuel Trexler 
A travel-mission book interpre- 
tating the present religious situation 
below the Equator, especially in re- 


lation to Protestant missionary work. 
$1.25. 


ON WINGS OF HEALING 
Edited by J. W. Doberstein 


A collection of prayers and read- 
ings to meet the needs of all persons 
in all kinds of affliction. $2.00. 


REALITY IN PREACHING 
The Kessler Lectures 
Snyder, Piper, Blackwelder and 
Wiegman 
A series of lectures on preaching 


from the Lutheran point of view. 
$1.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AT PHILADELPHIA 


Lather D. Eeed. DD_ AED_ Pressiest 


Laested im the besuitial residential 
sabarh a MY. AIRY 
THE SEVENTY-NINTS YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBES 5 Pe 
For injermss oné ceteleg adiéress 
Frederie W. Fridzy. Rezmtrar 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 
Michizen and Pacific Avenmes 
Bicherd F. Gerect Paster 
CSuRCH SCHOGL _.. 3B SAM 
THE SERVICE BEAM 

SPM 


The Rec. Wibur C_ Currezs was m- 
stalled 2s paster of the Warreneille 
Church om Jmme 10 by Presdesi A. G. 
Weng of the Tiimais Symod. The serv- 
ice wes read by Dr O. A. Bremer of 
Wheaton. The Rev. A. E Fess. pes 


ident of the Chicago Conference. 
brought greciimgs The Warrenville 
Church wes formally accepied min the 
synod by Dr. Wens ai this ime 


Mission Festival at 
Brickerville, Pa. 


Severst hundred persons gsihered in 


the grove of Eemance] Church ai - 


Brickerville Pa. Samdsy efiemom 
and evening, July 12, w perticipeic Mm 
the amma! Missi Festival of the Lan- 
easter Conference of the Mimisieram 
of Pemnsyiveni=. 

In the afiermoon socel and home 
missioms were presented by the Rev. 
Freneis A. Shearer, asstsiani executive 
secretary of the Immer Mission Board 
of the symod_ end by the Rev. Lake & 


Lebanon end the Rev. G Merim Ruoss 
af Leneaster took peri m the service. 
a a eS 
matare of = foreign missim comiemmial 
service. Ai thet time ome-immgred 
yeers o@ foreign missim eedeaver by 
observed. EE wes the Mipistem=m= a@& 
Pennsylvania which seni Father Heyer 
to Gonior, Indi= m 188 The spesker 
of the eveninme wes the Rev. Fred J. 
Fiedler, pastor ef the Inner Mission 
Society of Readme formerly 2 mis 
Siomary to Indi The Rev. Dr. Harold 
C_ Pry, president of the Lancaster Can- 
ference. presided ai the evening gaih- 
eins. The Rev. Gearge Ammon is pas 
tar of the hasi charch Ans Bor 


The Chautauqua 
Lutheran Assembly 

Tex fh aoeee! Chesieege: Le 
Velley Chesizugu@e Groumds. ffie= 


frst assembly, when the Steie Lather 
Leaswe convention wes held m com 
jumeiion with the school 410 persoms 
registered for same or all of the se 
sions. Jame 22-26 OF this amber. ae 
were boys end siis between the as 


of 10 and 16 years Experimenting in 


The sciting for the assembly is the 
wooded banks af the Great Miami 
River. where omee the Shawnees 

roamed and where. fram piomeer days. 
six modes of travel have passed con- 
nectins the Ohio Hiver at Cmemmai 
with the Great Lakes at Toledo. Gent 
whim yards of the rotimg roadbed af 


bemks where Gow the iezy wetess di a 
retired camel In between the reiirosd 


and the camal Kes the busy Dixie High— ~ 


wey, teeming with beses. trucks and 
pessenger cers thei traverse the coum 
try from Cameds io the ip od Flori 
But slong the quiet henks of the Great 
Miami, resoumdms to the cries of 
young people si nly, or bushed by 


Seminary; the Rey. Thames B Kime 
of Akron: Mrs H C_ Stolider? of La— 
fayette, Ind: Mr. George L. Emkie 
treasurer of the Obie Spmod and De 


George W_ Miley. president of ihe Ohio © 


Synod. 

The assembly schedule Gifers irae 
the usual sememer school im thai most 
of the sesstoms are plemed for the o=— 
tire group. One period = set aude for 


by the News Bureau af the Obie Symod 
Cam Dercoen 


Tse Good Shepherd Church wes az— 
Senized im Frout Royal. Ve, Jume 23, 
by Pastor J. Glem Bokek ascsied by 
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Congregations 


Des Moines, Iowa. Thirty-two people, 
charter members, have witnessed the 
steady growth of the congregation or- 
ganized as Redeemer Church March 1, 
1942. May 1 they were received into 
the synod and on the tenth a full-time 
pastor was called, the Rev. Arthur M. 
Simonsen. 

The congregation has grown to 108 
baptized members, 73 confirmed mem- 
bers, and 61 communing members. The 
model constitution of the United Lu- 
theran Church was adopted. Mr. 
Simonsen has held catechetical classes 
for adults, and July 26 these people 
were welcomed into membership. The 
people are giving wholeheartedly of 
themselves and their talents to estab- 
lish this church. 

Services are held in a hall, and good 
musical talent, a well equipped nur- 
sery and capable teachers, are pro- 
vided, and an altar is fittingly fur- 
nished. Members and friends have do- 
nated a large picture of Christ for the 
altar, a cross, candlesticks, candelabra, 
American and Christian flags, com- 
plete nursery equipment, altar and 
chairs, and hymnals. The congrega- 
tion has a lot in east Des Moines, 
deeded by a friend. 

Dr. W. H. Blancke of Newton, Iowa, 
supplied the pulpit until the present 
pastor was called and has gained a 
place in the hearts of these people who 
appreciate his splendid services. 


Elizabethtown, Pa. An illuminated 
chancel cross, presented in memory of 
the late Rev. Frank Croman, pastor of 
Christ Church for thirty years, was 
dedicated at the vesper service July 
12. The cross was the gift of the Good 
Cheer class of the Sunday school. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Moyer, recently. installed as pas- 
tor of Christ Church and a 1942 grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Seminary in 
Philadelphia. The junior, intermediate 
and senior choirs sang special numbers 
at the service. 


Rothsville, Pa. A set of four Gorham 
brass offering plates was presented to 
the congregation of Jerusalem Church 
recently by the Bible Searchers class 
of the Sunday school. New members 
were received into the congregation at 
the same service. The Rev. Willard 
Weida is the pastor of this congre- 
gation. 


Evanston, Ill. St. Paul’s Church has 
printed a notice of summer services 
and sermon subjects. This has been 
distributed among students at North- 
western University for the benefit of 
those studying there, for, writes Pastor 
Charles W. Kegley, “No one can af- 
ford to take a vacation from Christian 
truth and life.” The Rev. George 


well-rounded education. 
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Aigner is pastor for Lutheran students 
in this university center, and Mr. 
David Melbye is Pastor Kegley’s asso- 
ciate in his duties. 


Memorial Parsonage for 


Florida Church 


THE new parsonage of St. John’s 
Church, Hollywood, Fla., next door to 
the church, was formally dedicated 
following the service Sunday morning, 
July 5. It is looked upon by Pastor 
N. D. Yount and his congregation as a 
direct answer to prayer for a permanent 
home for the pastor’s family. 

In February 1942 Mr. August Strohm, 
whose wife had died the preceding De- 
cember, confided to Pastor Yount his 
desire to erect a parsonage in memory 
of his wife and her parents. This de- 
sire was made known to the congre- 
gation at the annual congregational 
meeting in February. Soon a lot was 
given through the generosity of Mr. 
C. H. Landefeld, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Cozens. Building began, and the 
pastor and his family moved into their 
new home June 30. To everyone who 
made a contribution in splendid work 
or a gift, the congregation extends a 
hearty “Thank you.” 


The City of Hollywood as well as the. 


Lutheran Church feels honored in hav- 
ing such a generous and estimable cit- 
izen as Mr. Strohm. Since their res- 
idence there during the past seven 
years, both he and Mrs. Strohm have 
given unselfishly of their time and 
services to the Lutheran congregation. 
Resolutions were drawn up and pre- 
sented to Mr. Strohm on the occasion 
of the opening of the parsonage. 


Muhlenberg College 


Will Help Your Son 


Develop the strong foundation upon which he may build for a 
life of useful service in the professions or in business through a 


“It will help him to serve his country now and in the years ahead. 
PLAN NOW TO SEND HIM TO 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE FOR MEN 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


For Information and Bulletins Address, H. A. BENFER, Registrar 
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LANKENAU 


A school which aims to educate and to 
train girls to become truly cultured women, 
firmly grounded in the Christian faith. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Pre- 
school through High School. College prepara- 


tory or General Course. Ideal suburban 
location convenient to transportation. Eight 
acres of beautiful grounds for play and 
recreation. Personal interest in every pupil. 

Conducted by Deaconesses of the United 
Lutheran Church. 53rd year begins Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West Schoo] Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 

Begins its 117th Year 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1942 
Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 

degrees. 
For information address 

Abdel Ross Wentz, President 

GETTYSBURG, PA. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 
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Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily W elcomed DIED 
| Alice S. Aberiy, wife of Dr. John Aberiy, at 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church | 2 2,exx- 
DR BOSS H STOVER Pater 
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THE LUTHERAN 


MANY are beginning to realize the worth of the weekday church school. 


Even the legislature in some states has recognized the necessity of sup- 


plementing the work of the Sunday school by allowing released time from 


public school work for such purposes. Try organizing a weekday church 


school in your community this fall. 


Keele! bine tex fs 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 
SERIES 


FOR THE 4 TO 11 YEAR-OLDS. A group of lesson 
units of a flexible nature adaptable to any circum- 
stances, utilizing teaching procedures providing for a 
large amount of pupil participation and characterized 
by other features appealing to children. Each unit in- 


cludes a leader’s guide and pupil’s work-sheet set. 


CHICAGO 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
SERIES 


FOR THE 12 TO 17 YEAR-OLDS. Highly satisfac- 
tory study units for the intermediate and senior 
groups. and serviceable for older groups. The units 
cover those fields in which adolescents need guidance 
and for which time is not ordinarily found in Sunday 
school. Each unit includes a leader’s guide and a 
student’s workbook. 


Most of the units in both of these series are quite satisfac- 


tory for use in interdenominational schools. 


Other materials are also available from our list, either specifically 
prepared for Weekday Church Schools or adaptable for this purpose. 
Send for our Weekday Church School Circular and special bulletins 


on the two series noted. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


